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Ti^ATMTHG MXCRArJT l^Af^AIM^Ol'i if'irinUAM^ TM 
HI Llf lC^ IAT. MINI in:/M) START 

r'ina L rivaluaLion 
embui: 1D7 G 

Thin (n^q i u n tlnn :i n irl'ic^ n.i.n! h in a iH.n'icH on thin jjronrnni. 

'Vho pro jcHM: "Trainincf Hicfrcint rarnprD far^riona 1 n in Rii.inqvial 
Mini Hoad BLarl:*' rncQivcs its banlc D|Kn:'aLinq grant froiTi tho Office 
of riclucation^ Divii\ion of IlilinciLial I iducatiorj ^ undar Title VII 
of iMif)! in i.nw r^^inn^ ^ird I'oncrrnHs, , 1974. 

It rocQv/ijn additional funding froTu the Stata ot: Washington^ ' 
^y^der Lhu URUD procjram, from Washington Stato iload Starts and fi;uu 
the Texas Migrant Council whicH rGceivcB its opGratinq cjrant froiu 
the Division of Migrant and Indian Programs, Office of Child 
Devalopniont , Ilcnd Start. Facility monay from Titlo I^Migrant 
through the Stato of Vi^ashington has boon utili?!ed. The praschool 
portion o[: the progrnni is also supportod from Title XX, Social 
Security adniin ist crod by the Division of Social and Health ServirjeB 
of the State of V7ashinqton. Food costs have been in part supportod 
by the U.S. Popartnient of Agriculturo. Apfi' space and facilitios 
have bGon made available to tho program from the Educational Insti-- 
tutc for Rural Fainilies in VJashington Stntc and Green Giant, 

This is an early education program for children ages three 
through second grade. It operates in two perinanent sitos in 
Washington St ate at Connell and Moses Lake* It also operates a 
mobile component which is in La Grulla, ToKas during tho winter 
months, and folLows migrant children nortli whan their families 
join tho migrant stroam from approKimatGly April through October 
of oach year* 

Tho grantee is Educational Rcrvfce District 104, Ephrata, 
?7aahington , 

Report prepared bys Deverly iMcConnell, Evaluator 
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project: c !i i J. cl u n s i g n i (: i o a n t: 1 y h u i r 1 oi' at 
.0') Invnl. f°)VOT' pr'ojoct; norm qrnu|') fif ccni-^ 
par.:il)J.u :ui'-^ aflici; 2()04' t.U\yH allunU<incci . 

2* BPANIsn SPIIAKING LliAJiN S^ANTSU 

Pro joc 1: ahi Id ran Bifjnif J cant], y su j)cr i or 

.il: .0'} l.fW«''l ovcM^ |;>rn iect" norm (jrnup o {; 

conilKirablQ aqn a l:hcr 2004^ days at: boiidn ncc . 

3. nPAMISIi BPPIAKIHG LIIARM KNGLIBtl 

All ItKifjt :55v; of. chilrlron SpanlGli dominant: at: 
untry to pr 09 rain will qaiy\ 10 ]:)Oint:a on 
lincjliBh PVVT aUtor 200 clays a tlionclanca . 

4, MAI' 1 1 

Project a li j.ldrGn s ignif ican tly super i or 

at: * 0 5 1 0 V o 1 0 V r p r o j o c t n o r in cj r ou p of c om 

parabJo aqG aCter 2 00^^ clays attundancc, 

5, READ TNG 

Project: children significantly superior at 
* 0 ^) 1 c VG 1 over pr o j g c t n o r in cj r ou p o f s am e 
languagG dominanGc and ago after 2 00+ days 
attendaneo* (^ffalysis v;as Bpaniah dorninant 
only as English dominant had too Sow for 
Stat is tic al analysis . ) 

6, MANDWRiriNG 

Project children significantly supGrior at 
.05 IqvqI ovor project norm group of com-- 
parablQ ago aftor 200+ days attandanca. 
Age 3, 4, 5) 

7. CULTUHAL CONCKPTS 

Projoct childrGn significantly superior 

over comparison group of non-^project childron 

of comparablG age after 100+ days attendance, 

8. CONTINUITY GROUP SUPERIOR TO CONTHOL GROUP 
Project continuity group (rnobilG component) 
v/ill show superiority in MATH and READING 
at ,05 level of statistical signif icancG , 
over control group of nonprojact niobile 
migrants . 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 

1. AT LEAST 90% OF TEACHERS KMPLOyED 3 MONTHS 
OR LONGER V7ILL MASTER IN-SFilRVlCE TRAINING 
UNITS AT 75% MASTERY LEVEL. 

2, AT LEAST 801 OF PROJECT FULL-TIME STAFF WILL 
BE_ENROLLED IN GED OR COLLEGE COURSES TO 
FURTHER THEIR ACADEMIC TRAirilNG, 



Goal CKcooflod 



Goal QKC ucid iid 



Goal par Lin 1 ly 



(iOal cixcoodocl 



G o a 1 e ;< c 0 a d g d 



Goa.l OKCGad ed 



Goal eKceedecl 



G oa 1 e% c eed ed 



Goal exceeded 



Goal exceeded 
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PARl'INT AND COMMLfhfiTy INVOLViiMinri' COMPONI-NT 



FAMTLY PARTICliPATI'R IN CIIIT.DRliN'n PnUCATION 
Family mainbarB f,K(unl to ono-hhird onrnlXf,KMi!: 
aapaclty nt aacli conbor will parUicipaUo in 
d u c a t i o n a 1 ])Voqram. 

FAMlLIf'S PAirrTCTPATL: IN PIlOOimM MANAG I'iMriNn; 
Parent: and cormnuniLy monibora oj: Lu'lvinory 
qroupB will ha activG in prog rani managcniunt: 
in four out of I'ivo of tho followincji 
(a) orqani?;a f.i onal mattcrn, (1>) rov:i cw of 
propoBalB/ (a) porsonncl actions^ (d) use of 
parant funcli^^ (a) diBcusBion of adiication al 
program and cvnluation, 

COMMUNITY MI'MBERS CONTRinUTK PROGRAM SUPPORT 
Community mambcrs equal to one-- fourth 
enrol Imont capacify at each contor will pro^ 
Vide voluntcor Borvicos. 

PARLiNTS PARTICIPATE lU PROGRAM IWALUATION 
At iGASt throo to five parents par cuntcr 
will visit program and submit writton 
evaluation of curriculum and teaching 
mo t hods . 



FIND INCIB 
Gon 1 e:<auGded 



Cioal inct c)r 
CKC coded nil 



Goal excGOded 
two oitos , par^ 
tially mot ono 
site , 

Goal mot two 
sitos^ not met 
oiiG site 



MATERIALS JD PVR LOPMR NT COMPOM KN T 

1. TRANSLATION OF SPANISH DISTAR MATERIALS 
PUBLISaED. (First edition) 



2. SIX NEW UNITS OF TEACHER TRAINING MATERIALS 
DEVELOPED, 



3, PUBLISH ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR HANDWRITING 
CURRICULUM. 



4. 



5. 



PUBLISH IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST FOR 
PROJECT MONITORING, 

PUBLISH TWO TRAINER-TRAINING UNITS. 



6, PUBLISn CULTURAL HERITAGE TEST. 



Mot met bacausG 
dGcidGd to fiQld 
tost 2nd edition 

Met, Projoct now 
has training in 
all current aca- 
demic area&jMw . 

Met. Project now 
has achievement 
test in all aca- 
demic areas . 

Not met 



Partially met * 
One published/ 
other in develop'' 
mGnt , 

Met. BNHS Test 
of Cultural Con-- 
cepts developed 
and reliability 
tested. 



DinSliniNATTON AlXlUT PROJIICT 



MAMAG! m^NT j:m PON I 'N^P 

I, PROJECT' VVIJ/L FOriLOW CHTlMiRIiN AB I'lIIlY MOVl-: 
Ench moblln (loachc^r inO^ocnbod nortli wi ll 
proviclo Gontinuiiuj Bnrvicn Lo ;in avc^rcuio o. 



c^KlonRivoly nn4 
pr on on tod at 
iiotli national and 
i oc: n 1 coni: ci ronicCB , 



^ ioa L oKccOf'lruJ ^ 
nvcrnoc oP 10 
oh i 1(1 ro n 
Ic aclior 



COORDINATTOM WITh OaMIllH I'DUCA^^IONAr. AG I^NC I I :S Oonl mot 
I n ua. a 1 1 1 lo b L r )i niiui i li- 1 y ( ino b L 1 a cm pun a n P ) 
projocl: will coofil j |;c wiph Poc^il Qfiucn- 
t ional aqoncicjH . 



iM^ojHCT v/iPL mo:pi:tor par-flung opprattonb 
fa^ojoct luaiiaqur and ovaluaPor wilP nipiiiLor 
far flung projucb oiJerat ions throuqii w^oekly 
mai] ^ phnnn, or site visit contact. 

DEVJ^LOPMl^NT OP COST ANALYSIS DATA 

Project managor will clavclop coat analysis 

da ta * 



Goal met 



Goal met 



Tho dGtailQd roport oC findincjs on the evaluation obje^ctivQS 
summarized above is presontGd on the pages which follow. 
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cioAi, .1, ciii.],r)K!:n tiiui';1': I'c iMvr: ivim, M-Auri viiKiiciHKri, comcmpt:-; , 

TIIJ'^ Ml':!-:!); PrujiMir- l.di'irn who iMit:(.M:^ tli*; jjroqiraiii iin Lhrau="r rour--^ 

,.\ iid r i Vi^- ycM r='"oIt p.; a j )iru h.Mit:od on 1:1 u • Cruipr M;n t. i vu Prc^Hc hoo 1 
rnvunLory- 'riii,^ j.i^ ,\ nciLJunaiiy r;han(j.ir(l i.^uci Lunt: wuloiy uaud 
to nicanurc: thu QUl.nfiinu oi! liurul SLnri: proqrLiniii* It: lucaourus 
concuptB UHualiy conrriilorfjil LiniJorPant as Bulioo 1 r iviLl i iiuho 
^;;kLlls' Uic! r(:cr)(jii i ll i (jn o T c*(.)j.orf> aiid nliajJUUf aP'ilily to iindur^ 
Bkaiicl ..iiid l:nna')W d i rc h:: L ion n ^ rnimbfM: contn^}.) ^ CiLc* 

Uvoi a i. ivu^yc^u: |.njrxc;d Idiu jjrn jocd Jirin cninplJa.ul prcLcjnt 
«k'CHa;r; [Or cdiihUaai wlv) j^K.uMcd (lip pr^fKji^ain ah d .i f (dMnaii: aqoH . 
Tin: avoradL* r^nurri:^ of Ihn cpiildrmi the pi:^C)j<jct: i^ucvofi, l^ufniai 
prociram oKporicnco, pi noon tlium in tdu^ lower lia] i;"--al mo^Ht: blio 
I.owent third, coniiKiroci to children Lontcd In Uiu naLjx)nal 
santiJla. Tlirou-'yGar -cjIaI a ranked aL the 34L]i [Jurcuntilo^ rplir-' 
yaar-oids ranked 37tdi p- 't^nilrilu, ,\nd 1 ive--yuar--cjl!is ^iL Phcj 
4 Bull porcenL ile . 

Tin.;: Tj'iACHING PROCriSS; ^rho proi^ad: combincB concept; and languago 

laarniny UKint^ the firBt odiUion oC the DISTAR lanquaqe matGr- 
iaLs (publiadind by SRA) in laujliBh, and a field Lesi: odition in 
SpaniKh of tliG second cdiLion of DISTAR lanc|iuujG, LossonB are 
given in each languogu; at IcaHL 20 niii d:es a day in SpaniBh 
and anothar 20 niinuteH c\ day in laRjliBh. 

Thuse aro oral Icassons bauyht: to. a small cjroup l:rorn a 
Lcachor pr d sGntati on book* The Icsoonrs involve actions the 
children [^Grform an wall aB oral rosponBCS* and the picture 
prGSQnLat:ion is aupplanien tod by ubo oE real objects to acJd 
iTiGaning, ospGcially Cor tho youncjer children. In addition^ two 
or three unstructured Icarnincj periods (child cdioicc) take place 
each day, and concept loarning activities aro used during those 
periods • 

THE RESULTS: Piguro 1^ shown below, comparos the national perGen- 
tile rank of childrQn age thrOG, four, or five before project 
experience and after 200 or more days attondance. As noted 
boforQ, without instruction, childrtin served by the project 
avGrage scoros from the 3 4th to the 4 8th porcGntila compared 
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Prtil uHt- , 1 (inn 
than 10 ct.iyi; 




PDHt-tOBll, 2001 

at: ti-cndanuo : 



. MM: 



5 Q til pcirc enti le 
iiafcloilaL norms 





Ago whun tutiLud: 



3, 0-3. 11 



4 .0-4 ,11 



FiqurG 1^ National ptjrcuntilo rankf^ an thn CaopcraUivc^ Prenchool 
rnvontory of projact chiklron boforo projecti par ticipa-- 
tion, and aftar* 200+ day^ nt bencia nca . 

to children in the national gt^i.ndcird ization group* AftQX 
project instruction of 200 or moxB days children rank In the ■ 
69th to 7 5th percentilG compartacl to national norms. After 
projoct instruction/ f ive-^ycar-olds ^ ready to start school, 
demonstrate readiness skills which rank them in tha top 
onG--fourth coniparGd to childrori nationally* 



TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDIi'-lGS IN FIGURE It 

1, Without benefit of this prqgram, project cHimREM wuld 

BE expected to DEmNSTRATE READINESS SKILLS iHkl WOULD 

rank them in the lower halp of the range of scores of 
children tested in the nattonal sample. 

2, After 200+ days project ehperience^ average scores are in 
the top third compared to children nationally, 

3, aftr-r project participation, five-year-olds^ ready to start 
school^ average test scores that rank them in the top 

25/0 of children nationally. 
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Figure 2 hm 



low shows the progress at children after XQO 



and after 200+ days attDndanco* Line J\ dndicahos the QKP&ctscl 
lev^l of scores w^ithout the program^ basecl on pi^etest saores cusnu 
lat€d over the past five years. Line B indicates the a\/erage 
scores of clilldren tested at each age af^er lOO days attrndario© . 
And Line C indicates the nverage scores of children tested after 
2O04 days attendaiice* Th© figura clearly shows tMt t-\\o loagor tile 
period of project attendance the greater the <jaiii in mastery of 
preschool CQncept s moasurod by this tost. The superiority off chtl^ 
dreii after either lOO or 2 00+^ days attcnclanc© over the prGte&t 
group of the sane age is statistically Bigaif iaaiit far boyoiid t3i^ 
,05 level called for in the project goal at all three ixgQ levels 
{m,q. , the possibility that this much suporiority would occur by 
chance rather thar from prograin effect i& eKtreniely small) . PqJ 
additional detail on those findiags^ see tech:nical AppGiidi-< a.., 




GUillermo Venecia teflchos pre^snl u>o I 
level childtGn at La Grulln* Tha 
DISTAR lanyuaqa .^nrluB toachoM bc)tli 
prtsschool cQnccpts and lancjiui <|o * 
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Test S 
Scores Cooporative Preschool Inventory 

48 



40 



Line Ci Tost 32 
f^cor^B after 
200+ clays atton- 
dance 

Line D: Test 24 
ecores after 
100 days ntton- 
dance 

Line ht Pro- 2 0 
test scores 
bafoire 30 days 
attendance g 

Age when teatod; 3. * il ^^~^^4, O-TTTF' 5,0-5.11 

Attandanc:© Group: AwrOffQ SCDtaa 

Line Ci 2O0+ days N^13 30,1* N-Pl 39,5* m60 46.4* 
Lina Di lOO days N^43 25,0* r^*^76 35,8 * H^2b 44,2^ 
Lino A* Under 30 N^92 20,4 N^68 30.6 M^IB 37. C 

*^The superiority of this acore ovor the norm group (pretest 
BQOtOB) the Baine aqo at the timo of testing, is at atlstically 
signiflsaat Jar beyond tho .05 IqvqI. 

Figure 2i Comparison of ecoras on the CoopOr^^tivG Preschool Inven- 
tory by project ohildron with differing periods of 
attondnncG. 

TO SUMMARIZE THE FHIDiriGS IN FIGURE 2i 

1. At every age level children who H^VE AnENDED 100 DAYS 

(Line 3^ show suPERiORiTy over the /^vemge scores of children 

OF CORRESPONDIMG AGE TESTED BEFORE PROJECT EXPERIENCE. 

2. ' .Attendance beyond 2D0 d^ys results in coNTiNUED improvement 

at each age level. 

3. The superiority of children after either 100 or 200 days 
attendance over children tested before program experience is 

STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT FAR BEVOND THE ,05 LEVEL CALLED 
FOR IN THE PROJECT EVALUATION GOAL. 
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GO^L 2. SPANISH SPEAKING CIirLDREN WILL IMPROVE IN SPAJJISH , 
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THE NEEDi ThQ need for continued instruction in Spanish is based 
on the eKpresaed wishes Df the families whose children are 
serVQcl by the program. They want their children to keep their 
Spanish Iwnnguage capability and to impro\rG it, 

THE TEhCmm PROCESS: Teachers provide oral language lessons in 
Spanish at least 20 mlnutGS lonq^ daily for preschool children 



and at Least tv^ice a womk for school-aga children, using the 
DISTAR lanqru£igG curriciiliiin in Spanish (197 6 field test edition) 
This is an aural^-oral approach^ taught in a small group, with 
prograniined lessons outlinod in a teacher presentation book. 
It invoLvos a fast pacefl verbal eKchange in which children 
woiald be OKpected to make from 150 to over 2O0 Laiiguage 
responses during a 20-niin\ite lesson period* 

In addition, all teachers axe Mlingual and use both 
Spanish and English in the teaching of all other curriculurti 
subject areas, and informally throughout the day. 




jQPUsa BonavldQS (Connell* ^h) teaching oral language 
l^jHsoiis from DISt;\R larg\iage aeries (pviblished by SPA). 
The 19&7 edition is usccl iu English and the project is 
fiold tostlnq the 1976 cc]n lion in Spanish. 



E RESULTS I Figiire 3 demonstrates the increase in scQrea on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tost,. Poirm in Spanish by children 
vith longer' periods of attGndanaQ in the prograni* As childreri 
may begin this program at ai:y age from three to bxk, pretest 
scores within oach age range repr^^sent the "eKpectad" ai^erage 
score for project children at that ago* This is sho'wn hy the 
top lino within each age group* The average score of children 
after 100 days attendance and after 2 00+ days attendance are 
graphed on the second and third lines shown for each age group* 
The figure clearly sho^s that there is a significant and con-- 
tinuing increase in scores with each 100 days of attendance in 
the program. The superiority of the scores of children after 
200+ days attendance over the scores of children pretested at 
the corresponding age is statistically significant beyoiid the 
•05 level called for in the evaluation goal at every age level. 
For the youngest groups 3,3--3,8, there were an insufficient 
nuniber who had attended 2 0O days for analysis* ' At this age 
levels however f the superiority by the children with only 
100 days attendance was significant beyond the * 05 levelp 
(Additional detail on these findings is included in Technical 
Appendix A, ) 
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Gsponciinq age (iindor 30 days at: tGiidancG) is stnti stic^ill y 
ar leant bQyond thQ .05 IgvcI. 



1, 
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Comparison of moan scoras on tho I'cjalxDcly Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Forni B, in Spani;;h, for proieot 
childrcm With differiny pairiods of al, Latidance . 



sizE THE FINDIfN'GS IN FIGURE 3: 

Children show continued sAir-s in Spanish the longer they 
participate in the program, 

At every age level the superiority after 20^^= days project 

ATTENDANCE OVER CHILDREN OF THE SAME ^GE TESTED BEEORE PRO- 
JECT /\TTENDANCE IS STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT. 
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GOAL 3. SPANISH SPILnKrflG CIirLDRF-N LHABN ENGLISil, 
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THE NEED: Of the Spanish clomlnarit children servecl for 100 days or 
more by this prograri through April of 197 6^ 68% entered the 
prograrn monoliricjual Iri Spanish, An additional 14?, (making a 
total of 82?,) had a ''fair" dGgrGG of bilingualism, e.g,, the 
score in English was abovo 10 points (considetecl the cut'-off 
£or neglicjiblG knov/ledge of English) but was less than 50% 
as high as their score in Spanish, based on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabalary I'est , Only X6% entered with a functional 
bilingual classification in both Spanish and English, e*g., 
Spanish dominant but a score in English more than 50% as high 
as their score in Spanish, 

THE TEACIIING PROCESS^ Preschool children receive lessons in 
English daily, and school-age children English language 
lessons at least twice a week, Lesson periods are from 20 to 
3 0 minutes long, DISrAR language materials in English are 
used, involving intensive oral language practice by the teacher 
with a sitiall groupi Children make group and individual 
responses* 




ERIC 



Child cholCG aGtivitios reinforce language loarninq In 
both Spanish and in Iinciliii\\. Tliu proj out's goal ifi 
btliiKjiiallam'-'clul.drtin ab]g to uno loth lanqnaijom 
of fee tively, ^ ^ 
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In cidiliLion, all tonchoirs arc bilingual and use both 
Spanish and nnglish in tanchiny children all academic areas, 
and both Innguagas arc uaod inCormally thi-outjhout the day. 

THE RESULTS: Fiqura 4, followina, shows the percontacje of children 
claaai^niad ;xn functionally bilinqual (Knijlish scorG at least 
SO-^j or more as hiyh as thoir scora in Spanish) fiCtor differ- 
incj periods of program participation. As noted bofore, 16% of 
the children QiitGrecl tho program bilingual. After 100 days 
this hod niore than doublocl, with classified bilingual. Of 

the children served 200 days the majority classified bilingual. 

And for childrun with 300 or more days ift- the program 
19% classified as bilinqual. 



p r; RC E;^] T ac:: g b t r, i m u a l a ft e r 

PKOGRAM ATTI;;^4I)A^CK 



3 4 Z 



1 6:: 



Attondnnce I'r oknsL 
in Proyrarn Uiidcir 3D 



100 clays 200 days 



791 



X 



3 00-}' days 



Figure 4^ Poroontacje of f^H^^mish dominant childron whoSQ acores 
It] llnglinh on tlio Poabody Pictiuro Vocdbulary Test, 
cnmpJirocl to tiioir BCoro In SpaniBh on tho Bamo test, 
clan-driad thorn as "bl linyual , aftc^r clirfcjriny poriods 
oi: procjrtuii nttondanco, 
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TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS FROM FIGURE ' ^\ 

1, Host Spanish speaking children (8^%) enter the program 

WITH VERY LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. OnLY 161 START 

with sufficient knowledge in both spanish and english to 
be classified as functionally bilingual, , 

2, Each 100 days program attendance sharply increases the 
pekcentage of children classified functionally bilingual, 

3, After 200 days the majority of children have reached 

BILINGUAL classification, AND AFTER 300 OR MORE DAYS THE 
PERCENTAGE RISES TO 791, 

For additional inforrnation on children's progrGSs in 
learning English see Technical Appendix A* 




GOAL 4, CHILDREN GA.IN FaATII SKILLS. 

rffiNEEDj The project uses the Wide Range Achievement Test to 

measure math skills. This is a nationally standardized test 
which allows comparison of the skills of project children with 
a norm group of children in a national sample^ for children 
Over the age of five. (Although there are norms for preschool 
children these are based on projections downward from actual 
testing of children five and over,) Children who have started 
in the project whon they were five^ siKf or seven have aver^ 
aged scores on theip math pretest which rank them in the low-^ 
est 20% of scores achieved by children in the national sampla* 
This vould ba the expected level of achievetnent without thia 
program. 

THE rEACHlNG J^PPROACHi Teachers provide math lessons daily to the 
preschool children^ and at least twice a week to school~age 
children. Lesson periods average 20 minutes in length, Th^ 
three^year-^old children begin with a project developed pre*^ 
math curriculum, A teacher uses a. presentation book with a 
small group, with the counting and other concepts heavily r^in-* 
forced by the use of real objects^ number concept games, 
flannel board, etc. 

Beginning at about age four children begin math centered 
on consumable workbooks published by Random House under the 
trade nuMm of Singer "Sets and Nurrtoers,*' This is based on 
set theory and is taught in units* The material is not pro-- 
grammed so the paraprof essional teachers have a series of v©ry 
explicit training units they are given which helps them teaoh 
the concepts to the children* In addition^ the project 
developed a series of achievement tests which checks the 
child's mastery of the concepts taught in this curriculum. 
These are given periodically to children by an independent 
tester^ and if a child misses particular concepts repeatedly 
trainer is alerted to provide additional halp to the teacher 
in how to present that concept, The achievement tests are 
also used for placement of children in the material; and to 
identify concepts they may have forgotten during a move or 
absence since a migrant population encounters many more breaks 
Q in their ediacation than a nQn-migrant group would. 

ERIC 21 



Teresa Mahaffey works with child using a numbar line to 
liGlp her work problems in Singer "Sets and Number s" 
(published by Random House). This curriculuni allows 
the child's work to be cpmpletely individualized. 

The math materials used can b© completely individualized 
and a teacher can successJully woxk with a group all of whom 
may be on different pages or ev^n in different books, Becauae 
of the disruptions in schooling experienced by a migrant popu- 
lation, materials that, could be individualized were a very 
important factor in selecting the curriculum materials to be 
used. The results outlined in the following section would 
appear to indicate that the math program adopted, and the 
adaptations by way of training and achievement testing which 
were project added to fit the needs of paraprof essional teach"' 
ing staff, have produced a very powerful math teaching program. 
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THE RESULTS I As shown in Figure 5, v/ithout thG program the chil^ 
dren in tho target population would be expected to have less 
than half the children at or above grade level in math bv 
age six and less than one-third at or above grade level by 
age soven. This is based on the nccuTiiula tion of pretest 
scores of project children who startQd the program after they 
v/ere five, six, or seven. The second column in each age 
group represents project children who startGd at an earlier 
age, and liad accumulated 200 or more days of project attendance 
by the age for which tlieir test scores are reported. Of these 
children over 75'i had scores at or above grade level compared 
to national norms on this test at all three age levels 
reported. Among those tested at age five, who had been 
enrolled in the preschool program, 98^ had individual scores 
at or above grade level at the age in which they would be 



enter ina 



ic schools , 



Attendance 
Group : * 



CiflLDREN ABOVE GRADE LEVEL IN MATH 



98 



mm 



Age: S. 0-5, 11 
Pre 20 0)- 



8 2% 
h i. I 



6.0-C.ll 
Pre 2 0 0+ 



781 

m 



i! 

liiiiiiii 



33% 



Hi 



7.0-7. 11 

Pre 2 00+ 



*("Prf3" = children pretestod before 30 days attendance v^ho 
first enrolled at the aye shown. "200+" are children who were 
thG age shown whun post-teKtacl cnFtoi: an attondnnco period of 
200 or more days . ) 




Figure 5: Pcrcontage of children tested at different acjes who 
wcsre at or abovG grades level accord! nrj to national 
norms on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
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TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS FROM FIGURE 5; 

L Based otj pretest scores, the majority of project children 

WITHOUT benefit OF THIS PROGRAM WOULD HAVE BEEN EXPECTEU 

to score below grade level for their age by six or sevenl^^ 

2, After program participation of 200 days or more, project 

CHILDREN overwhelmingly ACHIEVE SCORES AT OR ABOVE GRADE 

level by national n&rmsi 

3. Ninety-eight percent of children ready to start school at 
age five who have participated in the project preschool 
program have math skills above national norms. 

Pigura 5 below graphs the actual scores of children age 
three through age seven on the matli section of the Wide Rang»a 
Achievement Test, The dotted line indicates the level of 
expected achievement of project children without the prograufn* 
This is based on the currmlative scores of children pretested 
when they first enrolled in the program. Since the program 
enrolls children of all ages^ three through seven, there arm 
pretest scores to establish a baselinG of eKpected achievemeint 
at each age. The solid line representB the scores of children 
who had attended at least 2 00 days by the age at which their 
test scores are shown* A test of statistical significance 
was carried out between project children after 2 00 days, and 
the norm group based on pretest scores of other children t\m 
same age. This showed that the superiority after project 
attendance for each age, group was statistically significant 
far beyond the .05 level set in the project goal, (For addi'^ 
tional detail see Technical AppendiK A,) 
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:4- 



20- 



16- 



12- 



8 - 



4 - 



MATH SCORES AGE 



20,6* 





16.2* 



A- 



3. 2 



8 . 7..."' 

Linn B - Average scores after 

5.0,..--" 200 or more days attendancG 
V 

Line A = Expected scores without 
program based on pretests 



Age : 



3.0-3 .11 4. 0-4.11 5.0-5,11 6.0-G.ll 7.0-7.11 



*The superiority of this score over the pretest scores 
of project children the saniG age is statistically significant 
beyond the . 0 005 leVGl. "^W- 

Figure 6: Average scores compared for children of the same 

age before and after project experiencQ, Wide Range 
Achievement Test, math subtest. 



TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS OF FIGURE 6^ 

1, At every age level project children achieve much higher 

SCORES in math THAN WOULD BE EXPECTED WITHOUT THE PROGRAM, 

2.,,^ The SUPERIORITY OF TH^ SCORES AFTER 200 DAYS ATTENDANCE 
IS STATISTICALLr SIGNIFICANT AT A VERY HIGH LEVEL^ E.G., 
THE POSSIBILITY THAT THIS MUCH SUPERIORITY WOULD RESULT 
BY CHANCE LESS THAN FIVE IN 10,000. 
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• GOAL 5. CHILDREN WILL GAIN READING SKILLS IN ENGLISH. 

THE NEEDi Pretest scorGS of Spanish dominant children fiv©, six, 
and seven who have started in this program at those ages 
reflect thQ. "eKpected*' leval of ^ichievement in reading of the 
project group. According to natior^al percentiles, flve-^^ear-- 
old children average scores the 10th perccsntile^ s±)c-yma.x- 
old's at the 10th percentile^ and seven-year -old * s at the 
5th percentile-==e.g. , 5% of the children In the national 
sample had an equivalent score ox onm lot^er at a corresponding 
age. This represents the expected level of achievement without 
a special program^ 

THE APPROACH I The oral language program attempts to establish a 
base for reading. In addition^ after approximately age four 
preschool children have a daily lesson, and school'-age children 
have a lesson at least twice a veak In reading, in English* 

The project uses a Primer developed at the University of 
Kansas from which children in sm^ll groups learn to perform 
actions following the teacher's cues. Prom this they learn 
to work fronf left to right and the lasic skills necesBary to 
learn sounds and blending, h few acunda are taught with 
Primer, and the skill of blending tliem togetter . These ekills 
allow the child to begin in the Sullivan programmed reading 
series (published by McGraw-Hill). Once into Sullivan, the 
children can work in a completely inaividua li^ed prograni at 
their own pace. 

The Sullivan material was selected for several reasons. 
It uses a phonetic approach v^ith a controlled vocabularj^ so 
that initially the child only hm to reoember one sound for 
each letter (apart from a limited number of irregular wrds 
which are taught as sight woirds), 'This is especially helpfuL 
to children whose home language is Spanish since they do not 
have to cope with all the comple^cit ies off the differisnt sounds 
which letters take in English until after they have masteired 
the skills of word attack, qtc,„ essential to reading, 

It also is programmed so tJmt the children have. a great 
deal of review built in* Tha piottire Illustrations in th© 




Trainor^ Lynn MorriBon^ and toachnr Lucy Garitay work- 
ing with child in Sullivan P r og r anuno d R ead i n g b o r ia rj , 
Child pullH ''slider" down oltcr writinq hor anuwar to 
check in thn marqin to Jr rihu li\ carruut, K.iah 

child in the rundinq proqram undnr n tc^achnr in 1 i.koly 
to bo in a difruriMit placu in the mater ial^i. Indivi- 
dualization i^ mco^t important lor a miqrarU: population 
vnxh many diHruptionM in nclioolinq, 

the workbook are usually cloar ruicl uncl.uttcrad bo a child for 
whom English is a socond InngungQ is helped in comprehcansion . 
Children road a sentence and fill in a word or letter au 
appropriate, or circle an ansv;or to a compr Ghension problem. 
They than can check themselves by pulling down a slider in 
the margin which reveals the correct answer. Since the child 
can check and correct his ow^i woi^k each can procood at his 
own pace, h teacher is easily able to work with a small group 
of children each working on a different page, oven different 
books (there are 21 boohs in the series) . 

As in the other curriculum areas, the project has developed 
specific teacher training materials v/liich largely replace the 

27 
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UuacliurU' manuain puL oiit by Uhc [^iiljli^jhur , in halpiny t:ha 

Innch Lhn mnl:nria.U^ erCucLivuly. "'h- proiuut hao alBo 
ciuv(^ 1 f )p(!fl anh i.ovrnuMih f nf;t-.n v;hif!|i nru uiukI l^y an outBido 
iifjfd.nr fouhnr UhtUi (. lu ' h>anIii:M ) \ n rlior^h nil i IdrfMi'n c"? )n1i)^^»lHMl-- 
^^ion, If Lhfjfu^ t:unt.n idinw a chi Lcl La b(» liavinn d:i f- flcu 1 t:y 
wiUli ma burial lu: han cf^vorud^ tlio Lraincn: J s abie i:o anriist 
I ho jKi ivipro foHn Lona 1 tajacher in liov/ to [:Jt:cijunl: tha concopt oir 
nk i ] 1 B invf ) 1 vckI , 

Tin": HKSULTS: I'Mqura 7 iloninnr^ traUoD the diffprcnco which proqram 
atitcndancc lias inada :iai reading Hkilly in rintjlish. Using tho 
tirada uc[u iva ! ont: i^anrnB based nn national norms, prnject 
nhlldren wlio hafi boon enrolled in the proschool program aVGr^- 
agod scores five "grado Gquivalcnt'* months highor than project 
children who wore starting in the program at ago five* After 
200 days attcndanca six-yaar-'Old children showed an eight'^ 
month advantage and sevcn^ycar-old children an ll^month 
super iority over other project children who were pretested at 
those acjoB. 

Figure 8 which follows shows the growth in reading skills 
by project children after 100 and after iOOi^ days attGndance 
for each age level. Tho top bar for each age level represents 
expected scores without the program. This is based on pretest 
scores of project children starting the program at that age* 
The other bars show average reading scores after 100 days and 
200+ days project attendance* In all ages the scores have 
increased sharply by 100 days attendance ; and even more by 
200 days project attendance. The superiority of children by 
200+ days attendance over the pretest group is statistically 
significant far beyond the *05 level specified in the project' ' 
goal* (Additional details in Technical Appendix A) 
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CRADJ:; KQUIVALIINT SCORES IN RKADING 
licForo program GXpcricnco 

Al-H;(,!r 200-I- days attendance 



1-9 



11 months 
: superiority 



1-2 



8 montha 
superiority 



K-7 



5 months 
superiority 

K-4 



K-2 



" ^^^^ X 



K~8 



Age 



5,0-5.11 



CO- 6. 11 



7 . O'-? .11 



Figure 7^ Grade equivalent scores in reading in English^ 
as measured by the Wide Range AchievGment Test^ 
by age and period of attendance in program. 



TO SUfflARIZE THE FINDINGS OF FIGURE 7i 

1, Before project experience, Spanish dominant children 
average reading scores in english at a preschoo.l level 
through age seven (scores at this level can be achieved 
by matching and naming letters, with no actual reading 

OF WORDS), 

2. By AGE FIVE, CHILDREN WHO HAD ATTENDED THE PRESCHOOL PRO- 
gram average reading scores five months higher than their 
counterparts without program experience, 

' 3. The superiority in reading by project children after 200 

DAYS ATTENDANCE over CHILDREN TESTED- BEFORE PARTICIPATION 
GETS LARGER EACH YEAR BASED ON GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
DRAWN FROM NATIONAL NORMS, 
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AttGnclancG 
Age 4.0-4 . 11 

Undor 3 0 N^4 0 

100 days N^62 

200+ days 



5, 0-5. 11 



mi5 
N=43 



Under 30 
100 days 
200+ days 

Age 6.0-6.11 

Under 30 N"10 

100 days N^21 

200+ days N^29 



Age 7.0-7.11 

Under 3 0 N^ll 

100 days N=ll 

200+ days N=10 



READING 
Mean Raw Score 



7.2 



9,9 



fm^mm^^M^^^^ 11. 4* 



iiiiifiiiliiiiiiHHIHiii Q * 6 



lllUill 



'lii 



11. 0 



18. 4* 



iiPl 

li !i:;!l> iiilil 



li!f liill 

iiliill 



14.3 

17.0 



24.4* 



•i«lfl>>if<>i*«i 



■:.r. f 



llllt 



19,4 



!iiltlilja'{ililli!lj,|i 



ili 



33.0 



35.7^ 



* Superiority of children with 200+ days attendance over 
the same age with less than 30 days attendance, is statistica 
significant beyond the .005 level. 

Figure 8 Scores on Wide Range Achievement Test by Spanish 

dominant 'children, by age and period of attendance^ 
in readina in English. 
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TO SlIMflARIZE THE FINDINGS OF FIGURE 8; 
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1. Reading scores improve with longer attendance in the 

PROGRAM, 

2, The superiority of project children after 200+ days 
attendance over pretest scores of children the same age 
IS statistically significant at every age level (e,g,^ 

THE chance of THIS MUCH SUPERIORITY OCCURRING BY CHANCE 
LESS THAN FIVE IN ONE THOUSAND). 
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GOAL 6, ciiildr1';n li:;arn handwriting bktlls. 

THE NEED: I'ho proEjchool Icval of the Bpallinq oubtosi; ol tho 

Widu Rangu AchiGvonifDnt: 'rest is a teal: of vi Bua J,--inQtor coordina- 
tion^ ill which the child ini nskod to copy marks of increjasing 
difrirnlty and pinrU; l:wo If t torn of hi.B naiiu:^. A purcuntilu 
rankiny of scoruB is avriilab],a for f ivG-^-yenr^oldB, Projact 
children^ a pretost scores wore tha third percQntile^ i*G.^ in 
the natioiial Barnple only threo t^orCGnt had an cqunl or lowor 
score. pGrccntile scoros are not publishod on this tost for 
chiJ.drGn under age five* 

THE APPROACHi Tho project uses curriculum niaterials developed by. 
the University of Kansas for their Follow Through and Head 
Start programe. These consist of a series of 29 ditto masters 
from which practice handwriting sheets are printed up in which 
the children shape their v^riting skills to greater levels of 
coordination* After completion of the "levels'- as the Univer- 
sity of Kansas materials are called^ the children go into a 
project adapted version of a Handwriting series that is now 
out of prints Lyons and Carnahan "Write and See," In these 
the children go from tracing (which they did in the levels) 
to copying and free form printing followed by cursive writing. 
The adaptation of these materials by the project has been to 
resequence them and to add in-book tests which teachers can 
use to check children-s ability* ^For the youngest children 
not yet ready to hold a pencil^ pre-diandwriting exercises are 
given using chalk, crayons, etc. Children also- learn left- 
right sequencing and working from the top to the bottom of a 
page from this curriculum. Lessons approximately 10 minutes 
in length are given daily to preschool children* 

As with other curriculum areas the project has a series of 
two training units from which migrant adult paraprof essional 
teachers learn the essential skills to teaching these materials. 
And as in other curriculum areas, the project has also developed 
an achievement test keyed to the curriculum which enables an 
outside tester (other than teacher) to check the child's 
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ability ovoi: tho cLn;riculuiu ho Lb raporfced by his taachor to 
htivQ aoverucU This allows rGinodiation to bo focused on skills 
he may havo mi^isocl, and allows the trainGr and other supor-- 
viKory BtaKf to see wlierc a tGachoir may neod aBsistancG based 
on child i^cr forniancc , 

'riil:: KMSLll/L'Bi Figure 9^ which follows, usos tho grade Gquivalent 
Gcalo of the opcl]ing subtost of the V/ido Rango Achievoment 
Tost to comparo the scores of children before program experi- 
ence and tiLhnr 2 00+ days. 

As shown un tho graphs, without program experience the 
majority of children age four and five have individual scores 
below "grade level" for their age. After program Gxperience • 
of 2 00+ days, the overwhelming majority achieve individual 
scores at or above grade level for their age* 

Figure 10, which follows, shows the progression of gains 
after 100 days and after 200+ days attendance. At iDoth 100 
and at 200+ days attendance, the superiority of children over 
the protest scores of children the same age is statistically 
significant beyond the ,01 level, which mcaats the project goal. 
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AT OR ABOVE NATIONAL NORMS IN HANDWRITING 



100^ 



91% 



40% 



26% 



Attenclance 



Figure 9; 



3 . 0-3 .11 



4 . 0-4. 11 
Pre 200+ 



5.0-5.11 
Pre 2004- 



Percentage of children by age whose individual 
scores on the Wide Range Achievement Test, 
spelling subtest, are at or above grade level 
for their age. 



SUmARIZE THE FINDINGS IN FIGURE 9: 

1, Using grade equivalent norms the majority of children 
tested before program experience have individual scores 
below grade norms for their age, at age ^\ and 5, 

2. The great majority of children who have had program 
experience of 200+ days have individual scores at or 
above grade norms for their age, at all three age 

LEVELS, 

5. Conclusion: The program is quite powerful in developing 
visual=m0t0r coordination skills, 
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Attendance 

Age 3,0-3,11 

Under 30 N^7 6 

100 days N-37 

200+ days 8 

Age 4, 0-4.11 

Undrr 3 0 N^7 2 

100 days N^81 

200+ days N=58 

Age 5.0-5,11 

Under 3 0 N^2 8 

100 days N-59 

200+ days N=65 



0.9 



2, 9^ 
3.4* 



HANDWRITING SKILLS 



6.7* 



8.8* 



6.8 



11.7* 



15.2^ 



^Superiority of this score over pretest group the same 
age is statistically significant beyond the ,01 level. 

Figure 10 i Mean raw scores by age and attendance period of 
children tested on the spelling subtest of the 
Wide Range Achievement Test. 



TO SUMMARIZE TIE FINDINGS IN FIGURE 10: 

1, Each period of project attendance improves the handwriting 
skills of participating children with the greatest gain flade 
in the first 100 days, 

2. The Superiority in average scores of children after 

EITHER 100 or 200+ DAYS IS STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT (e.G., 
possibility of CHANCE OCCURRANCE EXTREMELY SMALL). 
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GOAL 7. CHILDREN LEARH OF THEIR CULTURAL IIERTTAGE . 
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THE NEED; The need for learning concepts related to a child's 
culture is not based on test scores, but on the wishes of 
family that the children learn about the history and culture 
associated with their two languages. Over 95?^^ of the children 
Served have one or both parents who are Mexican'-Amer ican, and 
Spanish is used in the home and cominunity as well as English, 

THE TEACHING PROCESS: Cultural concepts are taught informally and 
formally. All teaching staff have been selected from the same 
bicultilral background as the students and the children there^ 
fore have role models sensitive to their own cultural back- 
ground. Foods of both Mexican and U*S, culture are served 
and discussed informally. Classroom murals convey clothing 
and scenes characteristic of both cultures. 

Formally, the instruction involves group times (music, 
dance, stories taught at these times) and lesson time. Regu- 
lar academic subjects are replaced about twice a month with 
activities related to culture that require formal planning and 
preparation such as art activities, or discussions about holi- 
days or national symbols. Periodic "festivals" involving 
family are developed with culturally related activities (art, 
costumes, dance, music) focus on these. Child choice 
activity periods each day frequently have among the choices 
culturally related act ivities^-particular ly storybooks and 
arts and crafts activities as well as dress-up roleplaying 
types of aqtivities. 

The weekly reports submitted by teachers monitor the inclu-^ 
sion of culturally related activities. The project has 
developed a published set of activity guides related to Mexican 
culture, and a series of kits of materials (patterns for pro- 
jects and background materials) related to U,S, culture as 
well as the cultures of several other countr ies--i* e . , ^^Chineae 
New Year," "Danish Christmas," etc., as the program effort is 
to increase multicultural awareness. A training unit on 
teaching skills related to presentation of cultural materials 

ERJC developed by the project and is part of the, regular train- 
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ChiTclroii iGarn stories^ music, dancing, and games 
roflectincf tliG culturo asgoaiatGd with their two 
1 a ncj u a q e a , S pa n i s Yi a nd li; ng 1 i s h ^ f r cm teach, ar B o c k y 



THE RESULTS I Of the fav/ dc^velopecl tests for nieasurincj cultural 
knov/ledge most seemed to be directed toward an older student 
than the three to seven--year-'old age range served by this 
project. These other tests focusad on national heroes, his- 
torical events, and other abstract levels of cultural knowl-- 
edge not appropriates to the very young child. Or the tests 
involved attitude scales requiring scaling of feelings which 
also seemed too abstract for a very young child. Accordingly 
the project developed its ovm test of cultural concepts* The 
educational director and teachers identified six areas of 
knowledge to be tested in reference to U*S. and xMeKican cul^ 
ture: clothing, food, music, dance or games, holidays, and 
national symbols, A 44-'item test was developed in which a 
word cue or a music cue is given (Spanish for MeKican related 

o 37 
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items, English for U.S» itoms) bo which thQ child makes a 
choice froTO four pictures of the one he thinks best fits the 
cue* More information on thcs best anci technical information 
on its reliability, etc*, are oiitlined in AppencliK D. 

To provide a comparison group against which to measure 
project gains, chilclren in othGr programa which recruit using 
the same criteria as this project were tested. This criteria 
is that the child is from a family of migrant or saasonal farm 
workers^ with poverty level income, and Spanish/English homa 
language. The scores of these children were compared to scores 
of project children v/ho had been attending the program for 100 
or more days, (The scores of children in the comparison group 
were also compared to scores of project children i:!retested 
before 30 days enrollinent in this project^ and the scores were 
nearly identical indicating that before project experience the 
project and comparison group children are very similar in their 
cultural knowledge. Additional detail on comparison of groups 
is given in Technical AppendiK A,) 

Figure 11, which follows, compares the average score on the 
BMHS test of cultural concepts between the comparison group 
and project children with over lOO days program, attendance , by 
age group. In both cases the project children show a much 
higher score on the test. The difference between the scores 
was statistically significant beyond the ,0005 level-'-e , g . , 
possibility that this much superiority would occur by chance 
rather than as a program effect is less than 5 in 10,000. 
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TEST OF CULTURAL CONCEPTS 



Comparison Group N=15 



p r o j £5 c t G r o u p 
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Project Group N-8 7 
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^scores given are correct answers out of 44-=item 
test* The superiority of the project group over the 
Comparison group is statistically significant beyond 
the . 0005 level. 



Figure ll: Comparison of scores on the BMHS Test of 

Cultural Concepts between project children 
with over 100 days attendance and children 
in a non^project comparison group recruited 
from the same population group. 



TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS IN FIGURE 11: 

1. In a Test of cultural concepts related to the United 
States and flEXico. project children show significantly 

GREATER KNOWLEDGE THAN A NONPROJECT COMPARISON GROUP, 
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GOAL 8. CONTIMUITY CjIILDREM WILL EKCLED CONTROL GROUP 
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THE NEED: Whan inigrant children rGach school-age they suffer 

many educational clisndvantages associated with their migrancy 
which this progrM was specifically designed to ovcrcomG, 

One such disadvantage is tha travel time lost duri.ng moves. 
Additional in-school time is lomt v;liiah might be duscribnd as 
"start up'' time--the time involved in registration^ placement 
testing^ locating textbooks, etc. For the child there is 
also a period of adjustment Lo new rules ^ new teachers^ during 
which ankioty reduces the full attention that can be given to 
acquiring an education* 

Another disadvantage is changing curriculum materials,' 
The methods for learning reading and math can be extremely 
different from one school to the next ^ resulting in confusion 
and lack of mastery of important skills. 

The need^-was to find a way to overcome some of these dis-- 
advantages of migrancy* The mobile component of this program 
was designed for this purpose. There is no way in which the 
separate public schools at a series of locations can be required 
to offer the same curriculum materials to lessen the confusion 
for the migrant child* But by adding a supplementary program 
for an hour and a half to two hours a day^ the project is able, 
to have the same materials used from site to site during the 
supplementary part of the school day. The materials in use 
'are all individualized and tracked, so that information on the 
child's placement can be readily obtained after a move. 
Placement tests were designed to go with this curriculum and 
can be given after a move to find out what materials the child 
may have forgotten during an absence. Remediation can there-- 
fore be pinpointed rather than having the child review and 
repeat a broad range of materials. All of this enables him to 
move ahead more quickly in the curriculum materials the pro-- 
gram uses. 

*Continuity children are project children in the mobile com-- 
ponent who were enrolled both in TsKas and in one or more northern 
locations under mobile teacher who moved with them from site to site. 
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By operating on a twelve-month basis ^ individual children 
may be served in a combination of sites enough to make up for 
time lost during actual moves. Because the mobile staff is 
the same in Texas and in the north, and shares 'the child's 
language and cultural background plus an understanding of 
what it is like to be a migrant^ the time lost in adjusting 
to new teachers and methods from one site to the next does not 
exist for that part of the day spent in the mobile program* 
The migrant child still faces the disadvantages of moving for 
that part of the day in public school — relocation, time lost^ - 
start-=up time, changing curriculum. But in the supplementary 
program which travels with him through the mobile teachers he 
gets extra weeks of schooling, the same curriculum materials " 
at each site, familiar teachers, and a minimum of confusion 
and repetition so that what time he has in school can be used 
for forward progress in learning. 

THE TEACHING PROCESS I The curriculum materials used are described 
elsewhere. Relocating the teachers is done by surveying 
families as to where they intend to move. New staff are 
selected who are able to go to these areas, or continuing 
staff are reassigned to provide service to the maximum number 
of children after the migration begins. Supervisory staff 
set up new locations in the northern phase, and talk to schools 
about arranging release time for children to continue in the 
bilingual curriculum. If release time cannot be worked out, 
a schedule is set up for the teachers to work with the children 
in the labor camps after school. 

Frequently the mobile teachers handle two or more groups 
of children during the day who are available at different times ^ 
and even in different places. On the average a mobile teacher 
will provide continuing instruction to ten or more children 
(teaching usually in small groups of four to six at any one 
tijne). Training and supervisory staff travels from site to 
site and the reporting system (by mail)..en^bles progress of 
children at all locations to be continuously monitored. 
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THE RESULTS; To isolate the effects of the mobile component a 
special study was set up on math and reading skills of thQ 
children in this coTnponent, For inclusion in the evaluation 
the child had to have been served both in Texas and in one or 
more northern sites, to be school-age, and to have attended the 
project for at least 200 days by the fall of 1975 when the 
testing was done. The control group children were in kinder- 
garten, first, or second grade from a neighboring community 
to La Grulla, Texas, Those selected were Spanish dominant ^ and 
apprpximately the sane socioeconomic level as project children 
because the families leave home each year to migrate in search 
of farm work in other places. Comparison of the scores of 
children in the control group to the pretest scores of children 
in this project are given in Technical Appendix h, and are 
further evidence that the control group children are like the 
project children except for the differences made by the mobile 
teaching prograin. 

Figure 12, which follows, compares the two groups on their 
average scores 'in reading (in English). Looking at the scores 
of the control group very little progress is made from kinder- 
garten through second grade. The grade equivalent score in 
reading of control group children by second grade is only K-8, 
e,g., an average score obtained by children in the national 
sample who were in the eighth month of their kindergarten ^ 
year. The children in the continuity group in kindergarten 
have a higher score than that of the second grade children in 
the control group. At every grade level the continuity group 
has scores almost a year ahead of the control group based on 
grade equivalent scores. The difference in average raw scores 
is statistically significant in favor of the continuity group 
at the ,005 level (e,g,, chance of this much difference being 
from a cause other than the program less than 5 in 1,000). 
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K i nd e r g a r t e n 

Control Group N=16 

Continuity Group N- 6 



READING SCORES 
Mean Raw Scores 
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!|20.7* (GE=Kg. 9) 
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Grade equivalent score of project 
gi'oup ten months superior to controls 



First Grade 

Control Group N=14 
Continuity Group N=10 



f^^S^ 12.6 (GE=Kg. 4) 

25.2* (GE=1.2) 
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Grade equivalent score of project 
group eight months superior to controls 



Second Grade 

Control Group N=15 

Continuity Group N- 7 



19.4 (GE = Kg. 8) 



I ||| jli^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ (GE^l.6) 

iiililiiliibilliiillli 

Grade equivalent score of project ' 

group eight months superior to controls 



*The superiority of this score over that of the control 
group children of the same age is statistically significant 
beyond the .005 level. 

Figure 12 ^ Comparison of mean raw scores of project continuity 
group children and a control group of non-^project 
■ children of the same grade level S/ on the reading 
subtest^ WI.de Range Achievement Test* 



TO SU 
1. 

2; 

3. 
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E THE FINDINGS OF FIGURE 12: 

The reading score of project children served in the 
mobile program is significantly higher than that of 
migrant children in a control groupj at every grade level, 

Children in the project show about a one-year advantage 
IN reading over control group children, based on grade 
equivalent scores from national norms, 

Kindergarten age children, who had been in the project 
preschool program, start school with reading scores that 
exceed that of control group children who are in second 

GRADE.. ^3 
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Figure 13 compares the saores of continuity group pro- 
ject children and the control, group in math* As in reading, 
at every grade level the math scores of project children are 
greatly superior to the control group who did not have a 
mobile program. The difference between the two groups is most 
pronounced for the kindergarten children who had been in the 
project preschool program for 200 or more days. The average 
math scores of kindergarten; project children is 16 months 
superior to the kindergarten control group children's average 
math score ^ and 8 months above national norms for this age. 
By second grade the project children's average score is exactly 
at the national norm but 8 months above the average score of 
the migrant control group. At all three grade levels the 
superiority of the project continuity group over the control 
group is statistically significant beyond the ,005 level (pos- 
sibility of this much difference by chance less than 5 in 
1,000). Additional details are in Technical Appendix A. 




Aniceto Zarate works with chil- 
dren in La Grulla; TeKas during 
the winter; then teaches project 
children in Pasco ^ Washington 
during the spring and suimnar 
months* ThroiK,jh the mobile teachers, 
children have Continuity in at 
least part of their education from 
nno mnve to the next, 
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Kindergarten 

Control Group N=16 

Continuity Group N= 6 



MATH SCORES 
Mean Raw Score 



:-:---rrn: 7 . 0 (GE^Pk, B) 



17,7* (GE=1.4) 



Grade equivalent score of project group 
is 16 months superior to control group 



First Grade 

Control Group N-14 

Continuity Group N=10 




13,9 (GE==Kg. 7) 

m 21,0* (GE^1,9) 



Grade equivalent score of project group 
is 12: months superior to control group 



Second Grade 

Control Group N"15 

Continuity Group 7 



18.4 (GE^l.4) 

22.7* (GE^2,2) 



Grade equivalent score of project group 
is 8 months superior to control group 



*The superiority of this score over that of the control 
group of the same grade level is statistically significant 
beyond the ,005 level. 

Figure 13 i Comparison of mean raw score of project continuity 
group children and a control group of non-project 
children of the same grade levels, on the math sub- 
test, Wide Range Achievement Test. 
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TO SUfflARIZE THE FINDINGS OF FIGURE 

1. /lATH SCORES OF PROJECT CHILDREN IN THE MOPI, , pon. 
ARE SIGNIFICANT! Y Hrruco . " MOBILE PROGRAM 

AT EVERY GRA™ el! 

2. KlNDEf?GARTEN CHILDREN WHO HAD BEF'J ir, tu. „ 

SCHOOL START SCHOOL W,TH Z S E ^a™ 0 e't'hV'" 

' - NATIONAL NORMS. ^^.^ 

3RABE Eo'valL; score" """^ ^^'^'^^^ 

CONCLUSIOH! ContlmHf,, 

"-ontlnuity provided by ths nohn = 

powerfu. advantage to niaran^ \ , """^""^ Produces a, 

in school. With the 1.! : " ''^^■P"^ P-.«ss 

- -.V. .n .... a;::x?::::o:T::irT- 

^-din, ™i,.a:t du rtZf'^' ''""''^^ "^^^'^ 
isolated location, bound to'the , "''"^"'^^ ^" 

these flndin,. on the I t ^ "«^i-tive effort, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

PROCESS OBJECTIVE 1, CENTERS USE INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL* 

GOAL The staff of each center (i*e.^ the trainer and the 

teachers under his/her supervision, who may be located at a 
number of different operating sites in the case of the mobile 
Component) will adhere to the program *s instructiohal model/ 
based on a score of 80% or better on the implementation 
checklist (criteria for scoring are contained in the check-^ 
list) administered at least semi--annually . 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA i A score of at least 8 0% on the Implementa-- 
tion Checklist for each center operation* 

PROGRESS REPORT: This goal could not be evaluated* The checklist 
was not developed until nine months into the program year. 
In field try-out it proved in need of change so is being 
revised^ and insufficient evidence is available to report on 
this objective. 



PROCESS OBJECTIVE 2. CENTER STAFF USING PROGRAM CURRICULUM, 

GOAL 1.2: Teachers will use the project's curriculum materials as 
selected by the educational director resulting in a rating of 
"satisfactory" on the curriculum utilization checklist for 
each other , 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIAi Schedules must include all curriculum areas 
and be satisfactory to the resource trainers in terms of length 
of instructional periods ^ alternating quiet and active periods, 
providing reinforcement activities* Weekly curriculum reports 
must be rated + based on progress by children, every curriculum 
area reported, reasons given for any supplementary material 
being used. Criteria is at least 80% plus ratings for all 
teachers in all curriculum areas, for each center site (the 
mobile centers count as one site) * 

PROGRESS REPORT* The Resource Trainer has reviewed schedules at 
each site, recormtiended changes where appropriate, and approved 
final schedules as documented by a checklist for each schedule 
review conducted and covering memo from the resource trainer* 

Weekly curriculum reports were received from all teachers from 
all sites indicating utilization of the project's curriculum. 
The rating system for judging satisfactory progress was changed 
in mid^year so that a percentage rating for each center is not 
meaningful to report. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

PROCESS OBJECTIVE 3* TEACHERS USE APPROPRIATE INSTRUCTIONAL 

PROCEDURES. 

GOAL 1,3 t At least 80% of teachers who have been employed four 
months or longer will meet all the criteria on project 
developed monitoring instruments of teachers' usage of appro- 
priate instructional procedures at least once during each 
evaluation period* 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA i Out of teachers employed four months or 
longer, at least 80% will have a rating of satisfactory at 
least once during each evaluation period on project monitor- 
ing instruments on teachers' usage of appropriate instructional 
procedures , 

PROGRESS REPORT I There were 30 teachers who ware employed for 
four months or longer during the period July^ 197 5 through 
June, 197 6. 

Most teachers had repeated monitoring by trainers on the two 
instruments used to check teaching methods, 

INSTRUMENT 1. Maintaining Active Learning Teacher Observation, 
Twenty-four out of 3 0 had at least one observation, with a 
passing grade during the evaluation period. This is 80% which 
meets the project objective, 

INSTRUMENT 2, Dual Language Teaching, 

Twenty-five out of 30 had at least one observation, with a 
passing score during the evaluation period. This is 83% which 
meets the project objective. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 

GOAL 1. TEACHERS MASTER IN-SERVICE TRAINING UNITS, 

THE NEED J The only teachers who wQpk directly with the children 
in this program are migrant paraprof essionals , Since none of 
them had previous teaching eKperiehce^ and none of them had 
academic training in the field of education when first hired, 
a major focus of the program has been to develop training 
methods that will enable them to quickly become effective 
teacher 8, 

The project has gradually adopted published curriculum 
materials but has found that in most cases the published 
teachers* guides are not useful to the paraprof essional staff; 
These guides seemed to be too wordy and to use "lingo" that 
did not mean much to the layman in education. Accordingly the 
project has had to develop very specific training in each cur^ 
riculum area to cover the presentation skills needed for a 
paraprof essional to use the curriculum materials effectively. 

THE TRAINING PROCESS: The project uses a modified micrO'-teach 

training method* The trainer (certified or specially^ trained 
staff) reviews a discussion guide explaining the teaching 
method to be used, and demonstrates it for the trainee (some-^ 
times with children, on video tape, or by role playing). The 
reason behind the demonstration is that teaching skill seems 
to be most rapidly acquired by imitation. Both trainer and 
trainee then go over an observation form that will be used to 
record the examples of teachers using the behaviors being 
taught. Sometimes the trainee uses this observation form to 
record behavior shown them by the trainer in the demonstration. 
This method enables both to see if they understand what speci^ 
fic actions the trainer will be looking for when the trainee 
is asked to use the teaching skills. 

After the demonstration the trainee works with her own 
group of children trying to put into action the skills relating 
to that unit. An observation time is scheduled and the trainer 
records the teaching interaction used by the trainee. Later a 
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Trainer Lynn Morrison (Moses Lake) demonstratas teaGh- 
ing skill used in Sullivan Reading program with child, 
as teacher trainee Lucy Garibay observes. 



conference is held with the trainee — usually the same day--- 
to give feedtaack on what the trainee did that was correct or 
incorrect and suggestions of changes to work on for the second 
observation . 

ht least two observations are carried out, even if the 
first one reveals nearly perfect ability to use the teaching 
skills. This is because the trainer will want to see if these 
skills can be used consistently. More than two observations 
may be required if thpre are a number of teaching skills that 
need shaping up^=more than a trainee could work on all at 
once, (Normally the trainer makes no more than two suggestions 
of change to the trainee, avoiding what has been called "paraly-^ 
sis of analysis when the trainee has too many things to think 
about at once . ) 

5 0 



The completion of training is filling out a "checklist." 
This is a listing of the key teaching skills and is marked 
plus or minus by the trainer indicating that the trainee is 
consistently able to demonstrate this teaching skill. Usually 
a 7 5% criterion is set for a checklist in order to consider a 
training unit passecl, although on some checklists there are 
it^s rated as "mandatory"«-niust pass before the unit can be 
considered finished* If the trainer finds less than 75% or 
some of the mandatory items not acceptable , further training 
and another observation are carried out until the checklist 
is passed, in other words, there is no such thing as failing 
to pass, as mastery performance is eKpected and the training 
continues until this is achieved. 

The process takes approximately two months per training 
unit (this time schedule takes into account the practice time 
needed by the trainee, and the necessity by the trainer to' 
supervise approximately eight or more trainees). Sometimes 
training can be carried out with group presentationB (a new 
unit that no trainee has had for example)* More often a 
trainer v/orks with one or two trainees at a time since new 
trainees are usually hired one at a time as needed and must 
receive the entire training sequence, 

TO insure that the skills are laaintained after initial 
training, monitoring observations are also carried out. In 
some of these the trainer uses video tape to record the pre"- 
sentation, and the trainee and trainer then each fill out the 
observation on the performance to see if the trainee recog-^ 
nizes the key behaviors and can critique his/her own perfor- 
mance. Other monitoring observations take timed data (Dual 
Language Teaching and the MALTO-— referred to in the process 
objective for the instructional component are monitoring instru- 
ments that use timed data). These aspects of the training are 
not part of the timetable for in-servica training included 
under this project goal, however. 



Trainer, Geneva EnriqueE^ video tapes a lesson of an 
experienced taacher to be reviewed by both teacher and 
trainer at a later time. Both will record data about 
the interaction ^ using it as a review of a training 
unit completed at an earlier date. 



I 
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Trainer pointing out some aspect of the teaching inter- 
action to experienced teaclier-trainee Jesusa Benavides. 
About 90% of reviews are to point out and reinforce 
teaching actions that are 'lone very well* 
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THE RESULTS J During the 197 5^7 6 program year 32 paraprof essional 
teachers were included in the in-service training program 

(supervised by three trainers). Of these, 30 (94%) who were 
in the program for at least three months during the year com"- 
pleted one or tnore in-^service training units \^ith a passing 
grade on the checklist* This more than meets the project goal 

(of 90%) - ' 

The effectiveness of the staff trained can be judged by 
the outstanding educational gains recorded by the children 
they serve/ which are documented in the instructional component 
section of this evaluation* 
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STAFF TRAINING COMPONENT 

GOAL 2* PULL--TIME STAFF WILL CONTINUE ACADEMIC TRAINING, 

THE NEEDi Teaching staff for this program must be bilingual* 
. In addition preference is given to adults who are or have 
been migrant farin workers. Only two of the present teaching 
staff of 34 were not ever migrants themselves, both of these 
grew up in fainilies that were migrant, however. 

No specific level of academic preparation is required for 
teacher trainees. However^ the parent/community advisory 
group, which screens and recommends all teachers for employ-=^ 
ment may give preference based on academic background , and 
the mobile prograni in Texas has established that preference 
will be given applicants who have finished high school or even " 
started college* The two, year^-round programs in Washington 
State have not used academic background as a criteria for 
preference. All three permanent sites, however, have estab- 
lished the rule that the applicant must be willing to continue 
his/her academic training after being employed. 

The 3 4 teacher a employed during the 1975-7 6 school year 
had completed schooling as follows i 



Finished high 
Completed GEDt 


sahool : 


13 
4 


(38%) 
(12%) 


j 50% 


Tenth grade or 


above : 


6 


(18%) 


) 


Ninth grade or 


below; 


8 


(24%) 


) 50% 


Unreported 




3 


( 8%) 


) 



Among the four who had completed their GED, three did it 
through this program rather than prior to employment* None of 
the teachers employed by the program had finished collegep;,^ 
in fact only a few were reported to have had some college prior 
to employment, 

THE TRAINING APPROACH* The project manager works with the trainers 
and site coordinators to locate teachers who will work on-site 
with trainees needing to complete their high school education 
by passing the GED. In general the project has not had to pay 
for these teachers, other resources being available through 
the community* in some casus, however, some payment has been 
made with project funds. 
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At MosGs Tjiko^ duriiiy this pcxBt yam:, a CEO insbructor 
canio to the centGr thrGo or four tinias a wggH aftor the pre-- 
school childrt^n %^qxq cloven for naps and before the tutoring 
startud with tlfe school-' age chi Iclroiu BtafJ: v/orkcd on GH^D 
prcpeiration during Ljiio time < 

At Conncsll for a time a Lonclior canio bo tha cantnr nncl 
workccl yith staffs mainly after isor^i in the aftornoon. SGVeral 
arraiigcments mado for GEO classes tlirough other agencies fell 
through at Connell so that progress was unavGn^ olthough gne 
teachGr did conipletG hor CVVD durlaq tliG past your through pro-^ 
gram help. 

In tiddition to the GT'D trinning, nearly all teachiiig staff 
are enrolled for college courses through Columbia Basiu Com- 
munity Collega, The content of these courses is worked out by 
the project manager who presents a course outline which is 
approved by the college. Course materials are assenibled and 
sent to the sitofi and the trainGrs wrk with the teachers on 
complotdon of their callogG v/ork^ in adciltion to the in-service 
training. Oft(3n staff will enroll for two classes per quarter 
and out of the present staff, seven have received their one- 
year certificate based on 4 5 quarter credits of work. Four are 
nearly ready to complete their secgnd year of college wrk for 
an associate of arts degree, 

It XB possible for trainees v^ho ha\/e not finished high 
school to take Gollege courses and receive credit up to one 
year. Beyond the one-^year certificate it is required that 
the enrollee have completed high school or a GED if credit is 
to he gi^/en foi" college work. 

In the secdncS year college prograni it is regiiired ttiat some 
courses be taught by teachers selected by the college although, 
with program support, these teacheirs may be brought on site, 
tJiapast/^ worlc on the collage courses has been done wherever the 
teachers are Iccatad-'-including the mobile , component teachers 
who move on an iriterstate basis. The r equireinents of the 
college concerriXrig the operation of this program have changed 
somewhat in the course of operation^ and are under review for 
possiblQ further changes* fiver all, hQw^evar^ it is a first 
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rate QxamplG of the ''college %^lthout walls'* concept with very 
real course contcsnt and evaluation of acadenia progress in 
the early eclucation fieLcl. 

TIIR RESULTS: TliG criteria establishGd for this goal was that 

at least BOl of" full--tiincD staff v/ould continue their academic 
education through either collQge work or wrk' on their GED, 
The following table reports on enrollment in academic programs, 
whichi moots and exceed s the project goal, 

T7\BLE 1. NUMBER m.D PERCENTAGE OF PlJLl-TIME STAFF 
CONlTNUrNG ACADRr4IC TRAINING 

Nuinber Continaed Acadeniic . 

MministrativQ (Educ* Director^ 

2 Site Coordinators^ Secretary) 4 2 (5 0%) 

T'ralning (Resource Trairierf 

3 Teacher Trainers) 4 3 (7 5%) 

Teacher Trainees ' 34 29 (85%) 

Totals and % Contimilag 42 3 4 (81%) * 
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TRAINING COMPONENT 

PROCESS OBJECTIVE 1. RATE OP IN-SBR^flCE TRAINING PROGRESS* 

GOAL 2,1 1 Teacher trainGrs will provide in--service training con- 
tinuoiisly; at a rate which will enable at least B0% of the 
teachers bo coiT\pl(3te a training unit satisfactorily on the 
average of one for every two nionths of actlvQ employnient . 

ACHIEVEMENT CRlTmiAi Of teachers employed for three moriths or 
longer^ at least 8 0% will completG units of trainirig at a 
rate that meets or exceeds the "expected" progress based on 
an average of one for every two months active employment, 

PROGRESS REPORT: Out of 3 2 teachers who had been in the prograin 
three inonths or longer during the 197 5-7 6 prograni year, 25 had 
completed at least one training unit for each two months of 
active employment:. This is 78%, just short of the 80% pro- , 
ject goal. 

Out of the 25 teachers who met the training goal (one unit 
every two months) 15 actually ©Kiceeded the goal ^ith mora 
than the required number of units. Overall' a total of 153 
training units were completed, whereas 125 were required to 
meet the project goal, 

4 

Conclusion* A very substantial and consistent in--service 
training program was implementod , although the actual per-- 
centage of teachers meeting the rate of training goal was 78% 
leather than 8 05 set as a criteria. 



PROCESS OBJECTIVE 2. PROJECT STAFF ARRANGES ACADEMIC OPPORTUNITIES 

GOAL 2.2' Mministrative staff will arrange academic training 

opportunities for both professional and paraprof esslonal staff, 
and provide counseling and enabling services to facilitate 
on-'going academic training* 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERrA: Examination of the evidence provided of how 
the above activities were carried out. 

PROGRESS REPORT- The project manager has provided the evaluator 
periodic oral reports on the progress of arranging for college 
and GEO opportunitiGs , In addition she has provided a complete 
roster of staff with the names and course credits received to 
date, which has been updated with each new quartar's enroll^ 
ment.^ This objective is being conscientiously and creatively 
met, in the judgment of the evaluator. 
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PARENT A.ND COMMUNITY IHVOLVBMENT COMPONrJNT 

GOAL 1. PAfdILY ME;Mr3ERS PARTICIPATE IN ClIILDREN'S EDUCATION. 

THE NEED; A number of education studiGs have by now shown that 
maKimum bQnQfits for children can be obtained only throucjli 
the cornbinGd efforts of the child's family and tho school, 
Family^ as used in this program, means the child -s extended 
family of grandparents, cjodparants^ aunts and uncles, etc.f 
in addition to the nuclear parent family. The children served 
belong to a culture in which this is the meaning of family. As 
most families have never felt comfortatale enough with schoQls in 
the past to take an active part in their child's education^ the 
prograin has had to structure ways in which families can partici- 
pate, and solicit their involvement, 

In addition to volunteer involvement^ this prograin uses 
family as the paid teachers of the children. In the mobile 
' coinpcnent this reliance on family members ^^as a nGcessity---the 
adults in the family of a moving migrant child are the only 
consistent adults in his environrnant and must be the means of 
providing continuity in his education from one site to another. 
Other programs have tried, and failed, to staff with profes- 
sional teachers for such a mobile program. In general the 
teachers found the conditions too hard ---overcrowded areas lack- 
ing housing in the north where the inig rants move, the need to 
have their own children change schools in mid--year/ inconveni^ 
ent teaching space in temporary locations, etc. Professional 
bilingual staff is too much in demand to be willing to take 
\vork under these conditions. 

Attempts to use young people dedicated to giving a service^ 
such as VISTA workers, also failed. Few VISTA volunteers come 
out of bilingual, bicultural backgrounds needed for teachers 
= of bilingual migrant children* 

HDUsing is always a critical problem in serving inigrants 
as most housing in use areas is reserved for workers. Since 
oar teachers represent in most cases one worker out of a family 
where others are still in the fields, the housing has been 
graver provided and has not bean a critical isjsue. 
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In tliG yoar-round cQntt^rs in Washington State it has 
proved Gqually important to use family mGmbers as staff. The 
area served is in the "Columbia Basin'' of Washington StatG* 
Irrigation opened this rich area up to farming not too many 
years ago^ and broucjht. niigrnnts into the area to handle the 
crops. Tho build incf of storage facilities and processing 
plants has made it possible for many migrants to stay. When 
the field work is over they can often find work many more 
months of the year in the processing plants . With work avail-- 
able 10 or II months out of the year^ many have sebtled out. 
Since this population group came to the area as semi--skilled 
or unskilled farm labor ^ relatively few members have been 
able to take advantage of their improved economic status to 
go on to school and prepare for pi"of essional careers* Every 
school in the area is facod v^ith a sevtare shortage of teachers 
who represent the othnic background of the large numbers of 
Spanish speaking, biculbural children now enrolled in the 
schools. 

The available resource is the paraprof essional adult who 
is bilingual^ bicultiiral * Rather than waiting until the pro™ 
f essional supply of teachers meets the need, this program 
elected to recruit the paraprof essior::als---and by the training 
methods described under the staff training component, to assist 
them to move toward a professional status at the same time 
they teach. The focus of the program, as implied in the title 
" Trainin g Migrant Pa raprof e saionals in the Bilingual Mini Head 
Start" was to select, modify^ and field test curriculum and 
training materials that wuld enable staff with this backg-round 
to provide a quality educational service for children. Their 
success is evident in the evaluation of the instructional obj ec- 
tives which were reported in the first section of this report. 

THE INVOLVEMENT APPROACH i Every center site has a parent/comniunity 
advisory grouj? and one of the functions of this group • is the 
screening and recommendation of teaching staff. In Texas the 
group incorporated so that they have besides general membership 
a five-member board. This five-member boards meeting v;ith the 
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Educabional Director and Site Coordinator^ makes parsonnel 
decisions for the Tc:<as program* The northern center advisory 
committees choose a personnGl commit tee. Tlia site coordinator 
and center trainer serve on this committee and tho balance of 
other member H (the majority on the committea) are^ the parent 
membQrs. Although technically tho Board oj Educational Service 
District 104 retains final responsibility for all hiring, in 
practicQ the recommendation of the screening coimittocs has 
always been followed in the selection of staff. 

The eKception to the above process of salc^cting the family 
members who will have paid positions is in staff provided by 
CET7\ or other manpower programs. In these programs the pro- 
ject is sometimes allowed sotne preferences ajnong candidates 
for employment (and can specify such requirements as that the 
per f30n be bilingual) taut assignment is made by the manpower 
program on the basis of their own guidelines. Some trainees 
provided by these manpower programs have later applied for 
pernianent jobs and have been approved by the personnel com^ 
mittees for the different centers. In the areas served by 
this program most of the people applying for manpower programs 
come from the same "target" population as that served by this 
program, so thait acceptance of manpower trainaes has not meant 
departing substantially from the priority for staff who were 
former migrants. 

The primary way in which th^ project involves parents on 
a volunteer basis to participate in the children's educational 
program is through something called "Family Pun Night." The 
teachers and trainer for each center plan game type activities 
which parents can do with their children and which have an 
educational focus. The atmosphere is rather like a carnival 
with teachers stationed at different location^ x^ith various 
activities and families moving about from one to the next. 
Most of the activities were designed so they oould be easily 
replicated from materials in the home and there is informal 
evidence that games of this type have been used in the homes 
subsequent to their introduction at a family fun night. 
Several family fun nights m^y be held during the year. 
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Family Pun Night at taGrulla, Texas. 
Children and adults |jar tic i pate 
together in educatiofial gamas* Over 
110 aclultM participatad in family 
fun nightB held at the tteae center 
sites in the past year. 'n^ 

Some family niGmbers also assist, teachers or volunteer as 
substitutes in the classrooms^ The procedure for enlisting 
and using this type of parent help is more fully described in 
a later seotion' v/hich deals with all the many ways parents 
and community members assist the program, 

THE RESULTS t Required to meet this goal is participation by family 
members oqual to one-third the enrollment capacity of each 
center, (This is an arbitrary standard, the chief advantage 
of which is that it has been applied to this objective for a 
number of years, allowing the project to compare participation 
trends over years). The evaluator receives the following 
documentation of participation which is summarized for this 
reports family fun night rosters, copies or summaries of 
vouchers turned in by voluntaat helpers at the centers, a sum- 
mary of staff who are family members of children in the program. 
The number and percentage participation by center and by the 
type of help given is shown below in Table 2, ' 
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TABLE 2. Family Members Participate in Educational Program 





Moses Lake 


Connell 


Grulla 


1 cllll =L X y i LI i 1 IN i M 1 1 U 


0 n 
u 




Q 1 

o J 


Paid staff^ 


8 


4 


10 


Volunteer helper 


9 


13 


8 


Total 


37 


23 


- ^ . _ .... 
101 


% of enrollment 








capacity 


62% 


47% 


113% 


Meets qoa 1? 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


^ A 1 s o i no 1 ucl e s 


voluntsers who HgI 


pad with 


cultural heri- 


tage night programs 









Rosters of some family fun nights at Connell were missing 
so this report is incomplete. 

3 - - 

Includes only staff related to children presently enrolled 
Some others have children who have now graduated from the 
program* 



TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS OF TABLE 2: 

1, All three sites had large participation by family members 

' IN THEIR children's EDUCATION^ FAR EXCEEDING THE PROJECT 
GOAL , 

2, The introduction of the family fun night program was par- 
ticularly EFFECTIVE IN TeXAS CwHICH HAD IN PREVIOUS YEARS 
NOT NET THIS PARTICULAR GOAL IN NUMBERS PARTICIPATING^ 
AND THIS YEAR FAR EXCEEDED IT) . 
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PARENT I\UD COMMUNITY INVOLVEMKNT COMPONEWT 

GOAL 2. FAr-tlLIES PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAM MANAGEMENT, 

THE NEEDf From the outset the program has operated on the prin- 
ciple that in order to maintain program opcirations to best 
meet the neecls of the par ticipants / and integrate the resources 
of the community^ families and community members need to be 
involved in program decision making , 

THE INVOLVEMENT PROCESS: There is an organized parant/community 
advisory group at each site. The northern sites (Moses Lake 
and Connell, Washington) are open to all parents who then elect 
officers as well as official representatives of the community* 
The Texas site formed a corporation^ the "La Grulla Migrant 
Coop. They felt that with incoriDoration the parent group 
might choose to apply for grant funds for related programs. 
The Texas group is also open to all parents as voting members 
and the parents then elect an official board of directors. 
This five--man board selects personnel and makes business deci- 
sions affecting the group. During the mobile phase when people 
are scattered around the country, if official business needs 
to be taken up the Educational Director and/or site coordinator 
for the Texas site contacts members by telephone and business 
is conducted in this manner. In addition to the five-member 
boards however, the Texas site holds general meetings for 
parents to discuss center operations, proposals/ etc. New 
proposals usually come up for consideration during the time 
the project is in the north. In order to liave parents review 
the proposal and make suggestions the site/coordinator holds 
a series of meetings at the labor camps or at the centers 
where our children are served. 

In order for parents to have information on the project 
from \^hich to make decisions all staff report ta the parent 

IP 

groups. Each evaluation is submitted to parent/community 
advisory group for review* The trainer and some teachers as 
well as the site coordinator usually attend all meetings to 
report on how the program is doing. Usually once or twice 
during the year some teachers will do a curriculum demonstration 
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Parent/ComiTiunity Advisory Group meeting at ConnRlJ , 
Wnshington, Pebruary, 1976. Parents hold outline of 
proposed changes in program under consideration for 
Title VII and URRD proposals in preparation. Decision 
made to add spelling to curriculum for school a 
children. 



age 
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for the parents, and sometimes videotaped lessons are shown. 
The project manager is responsible for submitting outlines 
of plans that would go into proposals for advisory group deci- 
sion prior to submission of any proposal. 

THE RESULTS: The project goal specifies that each site shall take 
action' Un' at least four out of six specified areas in which 
program decisions must be made. The following refeDrences to 
minutes from the 1975=76 program year indicato the parent/ 
community advisory groups in Connell and Moses Lake were 
active in all six areas, and the Texas and mobile sites active 
in five. This year the Texas site did not appoint a committee 
of parents to evaluate the program,' that being the ' one area in 
which there was no action. A jporspective view by the evaluator 
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is that thG participation in managcsmGnt dGcisions has grown 
each year of program operation and that the past year saw 
more, and more variocl, action by parents and other merabers of 
the oKtended family, plus community members elected to serve 
on the^G boards / tl^an over before * 

TABLE 3* Content Analysis of Minutes of Advisory noards 

The following references were taken from minutes of meetings 
by Parent/Community Advisory Boards, During the 1975--76 pro-^ 
gram year there weir© ten parent/comniunity advisory group 
meetings from each of the throe sites, plus eight special 
meetings (personnel, executive committee, ad hoc committees 
on formation of bylaws) at which business was conducted. In 
addition, parent evaluatiDn was carried out at two sites with 
the submission of v;ritten evaluation reports. 

The following listing is a selection of references from 
minutes (or evaluation documents) of action tliat fits areas 
named in the project goal. 



GRULLA CONNEbL MOSES LAKE 

A. Organizational matters and parent acti vities : 

7/75 Plan election 



11/75 Appoint act^ 
ing committee mem-- 
bar 

12/75 Approve new 
member for Co--op 
Board 



7/7 5 Orient new 
officers to 
their jobs 
7/75 Plan raf- 
fle of pinata . 
2/7 6 Discuss 



8/75 Election of officers 
11/75 Appoint new vice 
president 

2/7 6 By-^laws discussed 
3/7 6 Vote in conmiunity 
by--laws, eKtend- mem.bers to board 
ing membership 6/7 6 Plan school picnic 
to any in 
ax tend ed family 



B. Revlev; proposals 
2/76 Discuss 



new proposal (45 
parents present) 



12/75 Discuss 
Title I propo- 
sal 

2/76 Discuss 
URRD proposal 
and Title VII 
proposal 

Personnel actions^ 



2/76 Discuss URRD pro-- 
posal and Title VTI 
proposal 



10/75 Discuss 
hiring secretary 
and several 
teachers 
11/75 Discuss 
CETA and manpower 
staff 



11/75 Interview 
and recommend 
staff to be 
hired 

2/76 Interview 
and recommend 
hiring 



7/7 5 Interview and recom^ 
mend hiring for immediate 
openings, order of prefer^ 
ence for future openings 
(Notei All staff recom-' 
mended were eventually 
hired) 



3/7 6 Interviaw and 
recomniGncl hiring 
(Note: All staff 
recomraGnded were 
hirGd) 

^ * U^g of parent funds- 

10/7 5 Recommcind 1/76 Authorize 

transfer of use of funds for 

accounts for funds matQricils and ceibi- 

4/7 6 Approve $15 0 nets for program 
eTTiergancy loan 
froni fund 
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9/7 5 Authorize funds 
for car repair 
11/75 Au t hor i z e bu y i ng 
lamp and Christmas 
gifts 

1/7 6 Purchase pictures 
curriculum^ decisions regarding operations; 



9/75 Discuss hours 
1/7 5 Discuss impor-- 
tance of children 
learning to Ian-- 
gaages^ like take- 
homes f discuss cur^ 
r iculum 

2/7 6 Request that 
spelling be added 
to curriculum 



E . Setting hours ^ 

8/75 (Prosser^ WA) 
Set hours for 
Prosser Center, 
Discuss need for 
center at Dayton^ 
WA. Bussing prob- 
lema for school 
k id s 

12/75 (Grulla, TX) 
Presentation by 
two teachers demon 
strating curricu- 
lum; discussion of 
curriculum 
1/76 (Grulla, TX) 
Plan Family Fun 
Night educ, activ-- 
ities 

5/76 (Eltopia, 
Discuss bussing 
kids 

5/76 (Kahlotus, 
Discuss bussing—- 
why center located 
Basin City 
5/75 (Basin City, 
WA) Bus schedule, 
discuss program 

F. Participate in program evaluation - 

11/7 5 Trainer 
reviewed project 
evaluation and group 
discussed 
2/75 Parent volun-^ 
teers did indepen-- 
dent visits to 
classrooms and com^ 
pie ted evaluations 



WA) 



1/7 5 Discuss eligibil- 
ity forms 

1/76 Discuss math and 
reading program 
2/7 6 Approve adding 
reading in Spanish to 
curriculum 

6/7 6 Teacher demonstrates 
Distar English and 
Spanish 

Discuss language cur- 
riculum 



2/76 Selected members 
to do evaluations 
3/7 6 Several parents 
visited program , seeing 
each curriculum being 
taught and completed 
de bailed evaluations 
with recommendations 
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PARENT COMMUNITY INV0LVEI1ENT COMPONENT 

GOAL 3, COMMUNITY MEMBERS CONTRIBUTE SUPPORT TO THI] PROGIIAM 

THE NEED I This object ive refers to help with tlie procf^am other 
than participating in the aclucational program^ which was 
described earlier. Helping out in tlie kitchen^ making stor- 
age nhelvas^ doing rapairB, developing play areas,, program 
laundry, making costumes for the children, preparing food for 
special meetings, etc, .The program has always had very 
limited funds in the area of facilities and equiprnant and 
this type of program assistance has SMtended ovir rosources. 




Parents mending fence by center, 
La Grulla^ Texas ^ February 1976. 



THE INVOLVEMENT PROCESS: The project utilizes a voucher system 

whereby parents or community members assisting with the program 
(with support services or with the educational services 
described earlier) can submit a voucher outlining the hours 
and the kind of help given. These vouchers earn $2 an hour, 
not for the donor, but to go to the parent community advisory 
group of that center. In this way each parent group has 
developed a treasury (other moans of money raising also go into 
thedr treasury) which they decide the use of in parent meetings. 
There are no restrictions placed by the program on use of this 
money once it has been earned by the parent group • At Moses 
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LakQ, for eKainpla, it has baGn used to rnakG loans to mextibers 
in serious nocd--to buy food stamps, pay a rnQdicoL bill, or 
buy insurance to enable a momi^er to use a car which will 
GnablQ hini to work. All such loans have boen fully repaid to 
the paront group. The groups have also bought equipment for 
the centGrs for which there was a nQcCi and no other biidgGt . 
Most of the parent fund money earned in Texas has been sa\r(?d 
anticipating that it may be used to remodel a school facility 
for comnumity use when the public achool abandons a biiilding 
they are now using* The "parent fund" vouclier aystern thereby 
serves a dual purpose. It providca incentive for iriTOlvement 
of family in the program. It provides resources vhlch the 
parent group can use so that their meetings frequently ravolve 
around business involving these funds* Some parent advisory 
groups established in other programs because of a federal 
requirement dwindle from lack of interest because the group 
has no actual management decisions to make^ and no resources. 
The parent fund provides resouraes which have enabled the 
parent group in thifj program to organize many efforts of bene- 
fit to themselves and the program^ and the groups Imvo had 
active participation because a number of areas of dQcision 
making are left to the parent group. 

RESULTS: The follow ng table shows number (and percentage 
of enrollment capacity at that site) of fami'y or corrmunity 
members who have helped with '■support" tyr activities (as 
distinguished from help with the educational program already 
reported) . All of those reported were from vouchers turned 
into the parent fund. To the evaluator it is clear that this 
is an underestimation of actual help received by the centers 
because of the limited base of reporting. For example^ in 
Texas ^ a great deal of help was given the center by conimu:nlty 
members who were temporarily working under the' manpower program 
or neighborhood youth corps. The project received the free 
benefit of these services^-'did not need to rGcruit the volnn- 
teers it otherwise might have^-'but this kind of participation 
was not eligible for the voucher systeni payment for volunteers. 



The l^ashington State centers also beaiefited this past year 
from similar coniTTiunity resources (e.g., assistance from par= 
ticipants of a child development class at the high school who 
provided hours of assistance) but are not reported here. 



TABLE 4, Support Sar^ices Provided 


by Family 


and Commianity 


MoBQ s Lake 


Connell 


Grulla 


Individuals par^tictpatlng 17 


34 


7 


% off enrollment capacity 28% 


571 




Meets project goal of 25%? Yes 


Yes 


No 
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PARENT AIJD COMMUNITY INVOLVEHEMT COMPONENT 

GOAL 4. PAEENTS PARTICIPATE 11^ PROGRAT'l EVALUATlOtJ, 

THE NEED: In the first years of operation^ staff taried to get 
input from parents on their satisfaction with the program by 
making a request for conmeiits at a scheduLecl parent meeting. 
This sufferad from the defect that parents at the ,nieeting 
of ten had not visited the program during the day and did not 
have much information about its daily operation upon \^hich 
to bcise ^their coiranent, so the comnionts vere very unspecific* 
To attenipt to secure real Involvement by parents in program 
evaluation the program adopted tha procedures describGd below, 

THE INVOLVEMENT APPROACH: Each parent/comnuini ty advisory boarO 
is invited to appoint a committee for prograra evaluatiaii. h 
form, in Spanish and in English^ is given to these evaluhLurs 
in which they are asked to observe each subject area being 
taught and give us their conmeats^ in writing. Usually a time 
is set when the evaluation comniittee visits the center and the 
trainer or a teacher shows them the curriculuin being used and 
explains why the teachers use the methods thiy do. The parents 
then visit around in classes and fill out the evaluation form 
which is niailed to the project evaluator. 

In addition, each published evaluation written on the pro- 
gram is sent to the president of each of the advisory committees 
and a request is made that the president comment on the evalua- 
tion by letter. If the group requests, some staff person makes 
a presentation on the published evaluations before the parent 
J group* 

In this way the project attempts to provide information 
about the program regularly to the parent /coimunity advisory 
groups as w^ell as striicturing a time and place to be sure that 
their comments and suggestions are heard, 

THE RESULTS: The evaluator has a rtumber of evmLuaticns on the 
program which were submitted by parents at ^doses Lake and at 
Connelly The TeKas program appointed an evaluation committee 
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but circumstances forced a change in plans and the evaludti.m 
was not carried out in TeKas this year. 

In adaition the evaluator has letters received from the 
chairinen of the parent/advisory groups in response to published 
evaluations which were sent for review, A copy of the letter 
received from the President of the Connell Parent Advisory 
Comrnittee upon receipt of the mia-year evaluations cornmenting 
specificaLly on several aspects of the program follows, 

Janumr y 15, 1976 

Dear Mrs^ Gustaf son , 

I havB been asked to read and evaluate "Txmindng^ 
L^igrant Paraprof essiana Is In Bilingual Nini Head Start" 
and ''Bilingual Mini-School Tutoring Project. I faund 
both bookF intBresting and of val ue to me to J?et ter 
und ars tand i ng the program. 

First, as a parent^ I would like to compliment the 
program h&ra in Connell,. Jeanne Enriquez r t/ie dirmctarf 
and of course all of the t&mcherSr and parBntG^ J am a 
single^ working mother , and never did I beJiet^e suah 
a ''help" to me and my child QKisted until I moiled to 
Connell. My daughter has heaorne dependmnt on Minx 
Head Start f and looks forv/ard to each dm.ij of leaxning 
new and different things^ especially to become bi- 
lingual^ I am sure all parents would agree with me 
that they are proud of the daily progress their children 
wake as they.work^ learn^ and play. 

Although I am not a M e^loa n-Amer lean , I was inmrried 
CD one, My daughter finds pride in her heri tag e , even 
at the mge of 4-1/ 2--and cons tantly wants to learn 
Spanish so she can communicmte with friends and rela- 
tives, now and when she grows older^ I also believe 
this holds true for the Mexican-American child iri learn- 
ing English so that he is not *'native" in his own country^ 

For several years I have worked with and around 
migrant people^ in fact I v^ms a migrant aide for the 
Kahlotiis School District during Green Giant's asparagus 
season for two years. J realize and 'know why such a 
program as this is important , I knew of children who 
had boen in several places that same year. Upon return 
the fDllowing year I hardly saw any progress. I am sure 
they experience extreme frustration and failure. Such a 
program as this not only creates stabi li ty for a ''tnobile'' 
child f but also for ones such as mine who are alone daily 
because their single parents work. SpBaking for mijBelE , 
I know my daughter loves her teachers . 
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I see a real Importance In eduaating parents as to 
why this program is t romelij necmssary^ for children 
such as those in Mi ni-IIeaci Start programs across tJm 
United States^ The idea to train par&nts as teachers 
i/as marvelous^ You can really sae parents experi ence 
a. sensQ of pride on family fun nights when they help 
their childran cut felt objects, make pinatas^ create 
play-dough ''things," etc, I raail^ think that the E^heol 
axe sometimes turned in revorsB , mnd the child trains 
the par n nt , 

In alosingf X can only say thmt I am extremely proud 
of being a part of this prograiu and that^it aontinues ^ 
for as long as possible. I onii wish others could 
QxperlBncc the gratitude and .^a . is f act ion 1 have. 

Thank you for wanting iu> aplnlon and letting mB and 
my child be a part of thi j . 

Kati e Balda na 
President-C onnell 
Mini -Head S tart 
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PROCESS OBJECTIVE 1* SThFT SOLICITS INVOLVEMENT OF FAMILY MEMBERS* 

GOAL 3.1 1 Project staff wilL solicit the involvement of family and 
other community meinbers in the educational prograin and in pro- 
viding other types of prograin support. 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA: The project manager will summarize efforts 
itiade by project coordinators (from weekly reports) and by 
the project coordinators (from weekly reports) and by the edu- 
^oational director and trainers (from site visit and telephone 
contact) to develop conmunity and parental inyolvement in memo 
torm' to the evaluator. From this evidence the evaluator will 
make a judgment as to whether the effort appears to be sub- 
stantial and supported by evidance — ^if so^ the goal is con-- 
sidered met. 

PROGRESS REPORT! The project manager has provided summaries or 
original documehts from all staff maintaining parent and com-- 
niunity contacts^ document Ing that substantial effort has gone 
into soliciting involveinent , 

PROCESS OBJECTIVE 2. STAFF REPORTS TO PAPJ3NT ADVISORY BOARDS, 

GOAL 3.2: Project staff %^ill provide parent/comrimnity advisory 
groups with the information nneded to part icipate in program 
decisions by attending and maki.nq reports to the boards at 
monthly meetings^ and by subniission of review of project 
propbsals and of all program Rvaluation reports, 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIAi One or more staff members reported as 
attending every parent/community advisory board meeting, 
and reports by these staff meinbers occurrinq regularly on 
various aspects of program operation (three or four times a 
year) . Evidence fronn minutes or from covering letters to 
officers of submission of evaluation reports and proposal 
outlines for review* 

PROGRESS REPORT: The list of those ^ attending parent/community 

advisory board meetings confimis regular' attendance by staff , ^ 
and content analysis reported elsewhere in this evaluation 
shows periodic reports on various aspects of the program. 
Carbons of transmission letters and responses from officers 
of the advisory groups indicate regular submission of pub-- 
Lished reports to the advisory groups for their consideration* 
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MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT (Flnd-of -Year Progress Report) 

GOAL 4.1 Project Manager publishes translation of DISTAR 

language materials in Spanish which have bomn developed by the 
prograni, (Completion by 4/7 6) 

FINDINGS: The materials translated by the project vere set 

aside and not published because the project preferred to use 
the new edition when its Spanish translation becomes avail- 
able. 

The new edition materials are being translated by a private 
agency and the project has secured rights to field test them 
as the become available* 

By the end of the prograin year the first 30 (ouc of 150 lessons) 
Was in use and it is expected the full series will be in use 
by the end of 1976. 

GOAL i,2% Project publishes at least six new units of teacher 
training materials^ each unit including (a) a training guide 
with discussion questions^ (b) a guide for trainers to possible 
answers to discussion questions^ (c) observation instrument ^ 
(d) checklist with criteria for satisfactory completion of 
unit. 

FINDINGS I The project resource trainer has developed an orienta- 
tion training unit which covers briefly all GUrriculum areas 
as well as the other responsibilities teachers have for such 
things as making reports ^ etc, 

A two-unit series of training units in math h^s been developed i 
one a quiz type unit on knowledge of math conc^epts and the 
other a performance type unit on teaching Skills for the math 
curriculum. 

A unit on the use of a token reinforcement aystem and utiliza-- 
tion of backup activities has been completed. 

A twO"unit series of training on use of the handwriting cur^ 
riculun was completed and two units on Sullivan Reading. 

As the goal was completion of six new training units, the goal 
is considered to have been met, 

GOAL 4.3^ Project publishes achievement test to go with new 
handwriting curriculum, (Completion by 10/75) 

FINDINGS: The handwriting achievemeni: test was first published 
in July 1975, It was tried out in the Washington sites, 
revised, and published in final form in Octob^^ 197 5 , The 
evaluator conducted training for all testing staff at each 
site, and the test is now in use. 
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GOAL 4,4 1 Project publishes Implementation checklist £orms 
(described In Instructional Goal 111,1), 

FINDINGS I h pxreliminciry version of the implementation checklist 
form was published, tried out, and found in need of further 
revision, 'Uh u; :joal was thcrafore not met within the time 
guidelines* 

GOAL 4, 5 1 Projecl publishes at least two trainer-training units, 
one on project curriculum, anc3 one on project teaching proce-- 
dures^ to be used in orientlngi new training staff. 

FINDINGS! The Resource Trainer developed the trainer^training 
unit on project teaching procedures and it was in use by 
May, 1976. 

The second training trainer unit was in preparation at the 
end of the program year, and it is eKpected to be completed 
by October^ 197 6. 

GOAL 4.6^ Project will publish cultural heritage test (desjrXbed 
in Instructional Objective 1.1). , .--^--^ 

A 4 4 --item cultural heritage test called the BMHS Test of 
Cultural Concepts has been published* 
^ \ . 

The Project Educational Director in consultation with teach-- 
ing staff identified six areas of cultural knowledge he felt 
appropriate for children as yoiwg as those in this project* 
These were? clothing, food, dances or musical games, songs, 
holidays or celebrations, and national symbols, (Heroes 
associated with a culture and historical events were considered 
too abstract for the age level served^ although such items 
frequently are included on tests related to culture used with 
older children, ) 

Teachers suggested the content itemsi e.g., typical clothing 
items related to U.S. culture were blue jeans, tennis shoes," 
etc.^ and clothing items of McKican culture were poncho, 
huaraches. Typical food items U.S. culture, hot dog, cherry 
pie, turkey, etc., and Mexican culture, arroz con.ppllo, 
cabrito, taco, etc. of holidaya,.jlallowaen was one selected 
■ as typical of U.S., La Posada m typical of Mexico. Flags of 
both countries were used for syinbols and songs included 
De Colores^ Ijas Mananitas, etc , ^ as well as Jingle Bells, 
Yankee Doodle, etc. The Hokey Pokey was considered a typical 
dance in U.S. culture. La Raspei and La Bamba typical of Mexi-- 
can culture, In all 44 items w$re selected representing the 
six areas. A set of drawings tos made incluuing many incorrect 
choices--17 plates with 63 drawings in all. To^ the word cue 
the child was asked to select from four pictures the one that 
fit. For th^ song and dance items, a casette tape with a few 
bats of thQ song or the music for the dance was played as a 
cue, and again the child wan asked to select the pictures that 
fit. 
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Louise Gustafson^ Project Manager^ appeared as a panelist for 
the Washington Association for the Education of Speakers of 
Other languages conference in Seattle^ Washington^ October 25^^ 
197 6- In additinn to her presenta'^ion ^ she prepardd and dis- 
tributed flyers of inforrnation abouc the project • 

Louise Gustafson^ Project Managor, also presented the project' 
before the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop'" 
ment in Spokane, Washington in February 197 6, 

IrmaBalli (mother of a project child and translator for pro- 
ject program materials) gave a presentation in New York City 
before the national board of the YWCA (o|^ which she is a mem- 
ber) and distributed about 200 two-pa^e j^rogram descriptors 
specially prepared for this presentation by the eval\iator . 

I 

Beverly McConnell, project evaluator, presented findings and 
methods of educationai"\research utilized in the project before 
the Northwest Committee fqr Applied Research in Portland^ 
Oregon^ in March 1976, ^ ,r 

In sunirnary^ the project has very extensively presented project 
findings before both local and national audiences^ and produced 
a wide range of publications during this fifth- year of program 
operation* 
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MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 

GOAL 1. THE PROGRAM WILL FOLLOW CHILDREN AS THEY MOVE . j i ^ 

THE Nfi^EOr In the mobile component children from -La Gpulla^^ Texas 
travel with their families to work locations in the north* 
As in most conmunities in which migrants winter, the northern 
migration Is not ever done as a large blocks all going to the 
same area* Sofhe families sign contracts with growers and their 
moves are predictable in advance. Others go "free v;^^\/^aling / 
obtaining employment at their destination, and their moves are 
subject to change on very short notice if there are rumors of 
housing shortage ^ poor crop^, labor unrest ^ etc. 

In the past efforts to follow children who move with the - 
crops have had a very small^percentage of success (the most 
/'Successful rate of follow--up reported was 19%), This is 
because these .moves did not hava the flexibility to follow 
small numbers of children to Isolated locations, and to adjust 
to changes in travel patterns arranged on short notice. 
The "Mini'' in the title of this program refers to the organi- 
zation of th^ mobile component of this project so it can 
follow children with a single teacher in a "mini center^" thereby 
giving fleKibility to go where the children go* 

THE APPROACH USEDi Teachers are trained in all subject areas^ 

Instead of specializing^ and ar© also trained across different 
age ranges so that if a teacher goes to an isolated area he/she 
will be able to teach the children at that location across the 
range of curriculum materials ^ preschool into schpol-'age. Each 
curriculum used is to the maximum ©xtent possible individualized 
so that children can work in their own materials at their own 
speed with the teacher rotating hm attention from one to 
another . 

Intensive Initial training allows teachers to migrate 
to areas where they will receive only intermittent supervision 
and professional support. The project monitoring system^ 
involving weekly reports and perioclic independent testing of 
child progress I allows the program to effectively relate to 
teachers not in daily contact with one another. 
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In Grulla^ the family travel patterns are Jarveyecl in the 
fall, when new teaching staff is to be taken on. Based on 
anticipated numbers of children headed for different areas, an 
effort is made to recruit teachers from families anticipating 
moves to those areas,, Another survey in the spring just before 
migration allowa reassignment of staff, (if a family staff 
member must to to an area where there are an insufficient num- 
ber of children from other families to form a mini center, the 
staff member takes temporary leave of absence for that period*) 
Through bupsing^ children are consolidated whenever possible 
so that at least two teachers can work together* 

Many teachers have a group of preschool children to teach 
in the morning and these children are then taken care of for - 
the remainder of the day by other temporary staff hired in 
the north, (Day care length days are necessary during the 
northern work phase) . The teacher may then drive to a public 
school where children are allowed release time (often coming 
from more than o^o classroom or grade level) to continue the 
bilingual curriculum during the afternoon hours. Although 
such arrangements require cooperation and planning by the 
schools, most have been more than happy to assist stating their 
belief in the value of the educational continuity the program 
is providing. In three years operation of the school-age 
program^ no school administration approached has refused coop- 
eration* Because of the dispersion of children, in-school 
tutoring cannot be arranged in some cases, and the program then 
attempts to locate space in the lalDor camp and to offer the 
tutoring on an after-^school basis. 

There are usually three general moves during the work 
season. The first crops are spring crops and this lasts from 
April through June* There are mid-^suinmer crops (mainly 
berries) that begin in June and last through July, ; The fall 
crops begin in August or September and may last until October 
or November. Some staff stay at one location through this 
series of Qrbps--others are reassigned, 
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THE RESULTS s The ach^ ■- - ^At criteria sat for this goal was that 



tho 1D7d r igtation each teacher served betwee.n^ nine and ten 
chiidr©in on the average. Of the children served^ 65 had been 
enrolled earlier in the year in Texas ^ and an additional 21 
were children from La Grulla who were first enrolled in the 
program during the northern phase. There were nine teachers 
relocated in the mobile component— one to Illinois and the 
other eight to Washington State . 



for w'^r^-^y teach^ 
(on the avara^j. , 



^ L-elocated north, a'u least five children 
^ juld be provided continuing service. During 
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imNAGEMENT COMPONENT 

GOAL 2* PROJECT STAFF WILL COORDINATE WITH OTIER EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES IK HOST COmUNlTIES . 

THE NEED^ The Tnigrant child, wherever he niay temporarily locate, 
is the responsibility of the local public school and this pro«- 
gram lirnits itself strictly to a supplementary role for a 
limited period of time during the school day. Only during 
summer and if there is no special migrant summer school 
offered does this program becoine a sole provider of educational 
services. Although there is not the legal responsibility of 
a locn.l agency in the case of preschool chilciren^ the same 
principle is followed during the northern phase. If a local 
day care or preschool program is available, children normally 
enroll in it and our teachers request a period of time to con- 
tinue our curriculuiTi, and then work under the administration 
of the local program assisting in whatever way th^y are 
requested to for the balance of the work day. This is not a 
program to segregate migrant children or supplant local ser- 
vice—only to provide a supplemental program during the child *s 
migration which will enable him to have some continuity in his 
educational experience . 

In order to work with the local educational agencies pro- 
ject staff must initiate coordinative contact in host communi- 
ties, which is the purpose of this project goal. 

THE APPROACH TO COORDINATION: Coordination is handled by the 

administrative or training staff. Whenever possible contact 
is made before the La Grulla children actually arrive. This 
enables a school district to place all La Grulla children in 
one school in some cases, which makes it easier, to get the 
children together for group classes. 

Normally the project eKplains the purpose of the con- 
tunity. The local agency is then asked to allow the children 
being followed release time for continued work in the bilingual 
curriculum under the mobile teachers. Schools are also usually 
asked to allow us the use of school space if any is 'inble* 
For programs in which our tQacher is then asked to v -r 
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the local agency (school or preschool for the balarice of tlie 
day) we also ask that time be allowed to continue trainiag on 
days when the itinerant training staff is able, to get to tliat 
site. 

The project offers to share any cT our materials and has 
frequently been asked, and has contributed to workshopa spon- 
sored by the local education agencies. Our educational direc- 
tor has frequently made presentations on rnigrant needs spoii*^ 
sored by state and regional agencies in addition to local 
requests* And our training staff has conducted TOxk&hops on ^ 
our bicultural materials. In .these ways coordlnatipn and 
cooperation is a two--way street. 

THE RESULTS I Thip goal was reported on in the mid-year evaluatlo:i 
in that it covers the migration during 1975 (the 1975 season 
is still in progress at ^ this writing and will be reported in 
the next evaluation) , 

The findings reported there were t 

1* Coordination with other educational agancies provid- 
ing services to either school^age or preschool age 
children to place at every site, (Sites of the 1975 
northern phase were i Pasco ^ WA; Prosser^ WA.; Walla 
Walla^ WA; Mabton^ WA; Lynden^ WA; Hoopeston, IL. ) 

2. All of the public school personnel contacted vera ver^^ 
supportive of the concept of following children froiri 
one location to another with aupplementary tutoring. 
Individually they have praised our curriculum and the 
professional skills of our paraprof essional mobile 
teachers, and have provided released time as wll as 
school space to facilitate th<a progranu 
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MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 

GOAL 3, PROJECT WILL MONITOR FAR--FLUNG OPERATIONS. 

THE NEED I The administration of this program is interstate ; tv;o 

year-round pormanant Gitus in Washington State locatad GO miles 
apart, and a winter site in La Grulla^ Texas with instrcam 
temporary sites for the mobile com.ponont is six to eight differ- 
ent towns in two bo four northern states, Project adminis-- 
trative staff is divided between Washington and Texas ^ and 
intermittent visits to operational sites is the operating 
norm* 

The project needed to de\ L^jo a mcMiitoring system that 
would insure that children were making educational progress at 
all sites^ that training was being carried out and utiat adminis- 
trative requirements were being met at all sites. The follow^ 
ing section outlines the procedures adopted tc complish this. 

THE f4ANAGFMENT APPROACH: All curriculum areas taught have been 
"traGked"^^e , g, ^ a sequence of learning tasks established 
vvithin v/hich weekly advancement can be recorded by teachers* 
These progress repjorts are mailed v;eekly to the evaluatcr where 
they are used both for evaluation purposes and for internal 
project monitoring, ^or example, if a child or several chil- 
dren appear to be "sri-k," or makes an unusual jump or reversal 
of progress, the trainer or resource trainer is alerted to 
provide assistance to the teacher on how to teach that concept 
area to the group or how to provide appropriate special assis- 
tance to an individual child. These placement reports also are 
used to find the child *s place in materials after an absence. 

In addition, periodic testing is done by a trained para^ 
professional tester (other than teaching staff) over material 
the teacher has reported the child has cc-^/ered. If this reveals 
lack of mastery, again supervising staff attempts to assist the 
teacher in planning remediation and to monitor teaching per- 
formance to detect ^why children are not progressing in mastery. 

Similarly the training staff mail weekly reports on in- 
service training and activities relatGd to college work they are 
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auporvisinn/ v/hich onablGS monitoring that the in--serviGG 
traininq proqram iii procoGdinq os BchGduloJ. The actual 
obsorvahiont^ and chochlistB from training arc al :5iD forwarded 
to the ovalufitor which onatalofi roviow oi; tho trainer Qvalua-^ 
bjx5n of tcaciiinq \)ai {[oiiwaiKuj . lixtornai ch^jck on Lhu trainin- 
occur B at loast: onco a year when the resources trainGr spends 
a wook at the centnr compluUing a trainer skill review monitor- 
ing instriununt . The rosource Lrainor also checks reliability 
oi the use or timed datn observation inB t rument r' and forwards 
thn reliaiujnty data to the ovaluator. 

Administrative contact is maintained by uhe project manager. 

i 

Each site coordinator had a weekly contact report to make 
which are received by the project manager. The Educational 
Director prepares p^m iodic reports nn such items as coordina- 
tive contacts which the project man iger is required to summar- 
ize for project evaluation. The project manager maintains 
telephone or site visit contact weekly throughout the year 
with administrative staff at each location. 

These reporting procedures have enabled the project to 
monitor operatir' ^ ]iat are widely sepa :ed geographically 
assuring that t: V. elements of the ^ram are being carried 
out^ cand enablin:^ ..action of progran. proL ems on an ongoing 
basis so that corrective action can be taken* 

THE RESULTS: The evaluator has available for inspection weekly 

reports throughout the year from every teacher (or substitute) 
on each child *s progress each week. In addition a file exists 
of reports from every trainer, and from the resource trainers 
of training functions carried out. 

The project manager has subrnitted a log of telephone and 
site visit contac with eacli site indicating that this aspect 
of the program monitoring system was also carried out. 



MA N AG i;:m i 1 N ' r c: om p on r. m t 

OCAb 4. PROJECT COST ANALYSIS Dh"CA V7ILL BLi D RVi: LOPED . 

THE NEED^ The pro;,ect has boGn acceptuJ by tho DRP panal of the 
OfficG of Education as having avidcncG of achieving succcoss 
v/ith children, and boinq worthy of: dipnusioii to othGr difitricts 
looking for proven oducational programs* One aspGcl: missing 
was clear estiinates of costs of the various coniponents^-^both 
the dQvolopinon tal costs and the operating costs that v/ould be 
incurred for a potential adopter. aihe project manager under-^ 
took to provide this analysis during the 1975-7 6 pre gram year. 

THE APPROACH: The Title VII budget was reduced to six component 
areas: Instruction, Staff DGvelopmant, Materials Duvelopment^ 
Evaluation, I'lanagement , and Parent Involvement costs. Person-' 
nel with responsibilities in more than one area have salaries 
divided betv;een categories. Other costs were siniilarly divided 
relating to the fu: :tion they provided. Totals for each area 
were then divided by the ADA attendance for the year and calcu-' 
lated as a percentaqe of the total Title Vi^ gran^:, (Note: 
Some funding sources have asked for data per enrollee . BecauBe 
of tur^^over in any migrant project, this one included, enroll-- 
ment is approximately three times the ADA, The ADA figure 
seemed the more nioaninMrul of actual costs for another agency 
that would not expect sucli turnover.) 

TIIE RESULTS: The goal was met insofar as the Title VII budget 
anaiy >iB is concerned. 

Because of iiultiplcB fundinq, and the mixture of develo^^aent 
costs with operating costs, thJ :j is an extremely complex pro- 
ject to do cost analysis for. In some essential services (basic 
support costs for teachers^ and operational coats of the 

mobile component) tlie project rcccivu^ services rather tlian 
a budget 3o tl^at cobt data are not readily available. 
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This prat yGor the projoct: v/hb niaclQ subjuct o i: a canu 
study ol! an "out:si:and inq Gxaruijlo" of a project: puUtinq 
togethor various fundiiuj aourcus in Bupport of a single tar-- 
got group. The national firm making tha study profGSsed great 
admirntlon t:nr tho ava .i 1 al:^i. 1 i ty of: budqra: dala from all ^;^ourcQS 
and the ingenuity with v/hich thuy had bcoii blondod toyGthor 
in the program. They also aaknowlodgcd that obtaining multipla 
funding and sorvicos from Mdicsr agonciGS groatly incrGased the 
admini B tra ti vo burdGn, Pi uparation of multiplo proposals, 
procGSsing of soparaf grants, mGOtinq the difforing and of ton 
conflicting roquiroi nts of Bcvoral granting r-gcncies. provid- 
ing evaluative and budget information and on-site feedback to 
multiple funding sourcus ^ are all involved v/hon a grantee 
oporates from several grants rather than within tlie confines 
of :n.c single granting agency, 

'iM>c project will need to continue to develop and refine 
its t uuc Lysis data, both for the benefit of other 
acp u: JL.K, \vj.r^hing to adopt all or part of tiie program model, 
and as documentation of t^^ - requirements imposed through mul-- 
tiple funding. 
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It is easy to let ' 
tha migrant child ' 
mous down the road 
and out of sight 
where ho bocanies 
''saniebody 8ls0^'3 problem*" 

This dQQurnont rsports a 
Five year effort 
to find an al tsrnative , 

How it is judged 
will now dstBrmine 
if thia is 

EPILOGUE 




EKLC 
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T!,^CIINiCAL APPENDIX A 

TliG main body of the final report was wr.it;t:Dn for the genoral 
readar, and for clariLy avoided tGchnical deLail, Since informa^- 
tion on procGdures for testing and data collection and explanatory 
footnotes for the analysis of tost scores in the instructional 
conipoiionL 1^^ oC iinpo]d:anc:e to a tQchnical ruadur^ tliat inforination 
has been reported hero. 

TESTiNG AND DATA COLhRCTIOM 

Independant testers are used at oach site---G,g,, instructional 
or supervisory staff does not do testing. All tosters are para-^ 
professional bilingual MoKican-AmGr leans , {05% of the children 
served are Mexican-^Aiiier loan so this testing staff has cultural 
identity for the overwhelniing majority of children being tested*) 

Each tester is individually trained on each instrurnent and must 
demonstrate appropriate procedures in the testing of at least two 
children, under observation, as part of the training. Subsequent' 
monitoring visitci >-eviGv; testing procedures annually. Training 
and monitoring of Lusters is done by the evaluator and/or the 
resource trainer , 

All children are protested before attending the program for 
30 days^-in practice as soon as possible alter ' their' initial 
enrollment* This pretesting includes all of the instruments used 
in the evaluation appropriate to children of their age. It also 
includes tlto project achievement tests to help determine placement 
of children in project materials. Since children can and do 
enroll in every month during the school vr.r, testing is continu- 
ously cai.. rod out. 

Repeat testing on standardised test instruments is done after 
an in^Uvidua] child has attended for a pet^lod 0 days, i.e,, 

^ he is tested at lOn, 200, 300, etc* days. Attc: ace data are 
kept individually for each child and at the end or each month 
a list is drav.n up and forwarded to each site notifying the tester 
which children have passed a testing point and on which teats 
they are to be eKamined , Each month there are children v/ho have 
passed a testing interval in their attendance, so this testing, 
too, is carried on throughout the year* 

This testing schedule is more complicated than the usual 
evaluation procedure which calls for mass testing at two calendar 
points. However, mass testing with migrant children suffers from 
their mobility--'i , e * , children tested by the Texas Educational 
Agency on sot calendar dates suffer almost a 50'^ loss (children 
not available for pos t-^tcsting who were pretested) because of 
ch-i.ldren moving away. Likewise there are children available at 
post-^tGst timG whose tests cannot be used becausG no prGtesta 
exist. It was felt that this project could not tolerate this kind 
of loss of information. In addition the irrogularity of attendance 
between two fixed calendar dates when you are'dealing with a migrant 
population, can be very substantial* For this reason the post-' 
tests on calendar dates often do not begin to describe the period 
of actual attendance that has gone into "any charge in scoi'cd, 

er|c bb 
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By adopting testing based on attcndancG tho projact has assured 
that: when tests are grounad toguthGr^ thoy rGprasent a similar 
poriod of! projoct intGrvGntion as would not hci ':rue with calendar 
date testing, ctabistical significancG ii"""estal5lishGd for children 
of the same age who wero (1) new to the project at that age^ or 
(2) had attended for 200 or more days by that age. As the occur- 
ranee of a child l^oing testod u]non initial enrollment and after 
200 days within the same age group is very slim^ the tv;o groups 
are truly indopenujnt of each oiher for purposes of statistical 
analysis of diiiforences between the means. 

The project is fortunate in. having an enrollment policy that 
enables chiidrcn of different ages to start the program, i,e.^ not 
all children have to start as tliree-^year-old s although some do. 
0th :rs start at four, five, six, or seven years of age. These 
new .mrolleos, for whori pretest scores are kept cumulativaly , 
become a reasonable norm group to rep* .::Bent the probability level 
of perforniance without the project effect. The size of the norm 
groups is largest in the earlier ages because more children do 
begin the program while in pr^iiflBchnol than start in school age 
years. However, for every aj- level a norm group of ten or more 
is available (and required) Ijefore statistical analysis is applied. 
(The only group for which norms are not available are English 
dominant childrGn tested in reading. The project enrolls too few 
children who are nnglisli dominant to have ucquired ten per age 
level in the norm groups at this v;riting. Reading scores are 
related to language dominance, in the evaluation design.) 

All tests are rescored upon receipt and are available on 
permanent file for inspection by any interested par y. Likewise, 
analysis worksheets are permanently retained and available for 
inspecuion or validation by any interested party. 



FOOTNOTES ON ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL OnJECTIVFS 
PRESCHOOL C ONCE PTS 

1.1 GOAL: Project children v/ill show a L:ignif leant superiority 
to the pr^oject norm group in their knowledge of preschool 
concepts as measured by the Cooperative Preschool Inventory. 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA: The goal is considered met if the 
children with 100 days attendance are superior to children 
of cOTiparable age in the norm group, and if children with 
200 or more days attendance arc superior to children of com- 
parable age in the norm group beyond the .05 level of: signifi-- 
cance. - 

Note, scores of both norm group (pretests taken within 30 days 
after initial enrollment) and attendance groups are cumulative 
of all tests given tlirough the end of Aprils 197 G. 
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TArsLE 5. Wide Range Achievoment Test, Mr. h 5ubtoRt 



Age Group 
Nc. m Group* 
Numbei- 

Mean Rav; Score 
•'•Jtandarrl Dgv ia tion 
Mationa], Percentile 

100 nays Attendance 
Num])"i: 

M n n ' ■; a v/ K c o r e 

St iiiunri^ Uoviation 

ilatio' » PercEjntile 

T (vz/nLirtn group) 

d f a nd S ig n i f , Level 

200+ Days Attendance 
Number 

Mean Raw Score 
Standard Deviation 
National Percentile 
T (w/norm group) 
df and Sicj.iit. Level 



3.0-3.11 

92 
2 0.'] 2 A 
a . 519 

34^ilG 

43 

25.000 
8 .437 

53%ile 
2. 966 



137 



13 
30. 077 

6,291 
69%ile 

3.926 



4. 0-4 . 11 

63 
3 0. 5fU1 
10.0 CI 

J 7 1 Ifi 

76 

35. 8 29 
8 . OBO 

57%ile 
3.315 



005 142 



0005 



91 
39. 549 

9.598 
71%ile 

5. 942 



103 



0005 157 .0005 



.0-^.11 
18 

:n .5'. 

48 " 



2fi 
44. 192 

11. 1 1'' 

69!,ile 
2. 105 
42 .025 

60 
46.367 
7.295 
75%ile 
4.242 
76 .0005 



*Norm group always refers to children pretested upon 
initial enrollment, before they had att 'ed 30 days. 



GAINS IN SPANISH 

1.2 GOAL: Project children for whom Spanish is the primary language 
will show a significant superiority in their comprehension of 
Spanish, as measured by Form B of the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test, v/hen compared to the norm group children of compar- 
able age and language classification. 

ACIIIEVEiMENT CRITERIA: ' Children with 10 0 days attendance will 
have a higher mean score than norm group children of comparable 
age, and children with 200 or more days attendance will be 
superior to children of comparable age in the norm group at the 
.05 levLl of statistical signif laance. 

ANALYSIS 1: Cumulative scores through AiDril, 197 6. ANALY- 
SIS 2: Scores just for the past 12 months up through April, 
1976. 



TADLE 5, 


Peabody 


picture Vocabulary Tost^ 


Form in 


Spanish 


Age Group 


3.3-3.8 




4,3-1 .<> 


4.9-5,5 


5.6-6. 5 


Norm Group 












Number 


62 


53 


^' ! 


47 


14 


Mean r a w s c o r f * 


21. 516 


2 5,203 


27 , 683 


3 4.277 


39.214 


S tandar ci d ov La i: ion 


H . 6H 5 


9,738 




b ,B61 


5,7BO 


100 dnyg dittpndancn 












(cum, testH) 












ts Tiber 


27 


50 


4 0 


48 


31 


Mean r a w s c o r e 


25. 593 


29 , 540 


2 9,67 5 


37.500 


42.935 


Standard deviatiofi 


7 . 953 


10.8 2 9 


7 .892 


3.913 


6.245 


T (w/norrn group) 


2 . 09 J 


2 . 097 


1. 067 


1.770 


1.898 


df and sig. level* 


87 . 05 


101 .025 


129 ,01 


93 .05 


43 .05 


200+ a t e nd a nc 
























Number 


(3) 


23 


48 


e4 


75 


Mean raw score 


(Too few 


30.609 


34.375 


30 .360 


44.27 6 


Standard deviation 


for 


7.121 


7 . 668 


8,171 


6. 963 


T (w/nurni grouiO 


analysis) 


2 . 3 66 


3,815 


2. 67 5 


3 ,413 


df and a c, , levci 




74 .05 
— = — — 


87 ,01 


129 . 01 


88 . 01 


100 days attend an cc 












(5/75-4/76 only) 












Number 


(4) 


17 


10 


13 


(6) TOO 


Mean raw score 


('roo few 


31.3 53 


3 0.7 no 


36. 923 


few for 


Standard deviation 


for 


lU.OOO 


8.957 


8. 693 


aniilyS-^ s 


-. . analysis 
200+ d^.ys attendance " 










(5/7'^ ^4/ 76 only) 












Nuri.r ' V 


(2) Too 


(7) TOO 


18 


27 




Mea!. iS scorcD 


■fev; for 


few for 


3 2. 444 


36.:l22 


43 .83 3 


S t a nda £ u u ov i a t o n 


analysis 


nnalysi b 


7 . 229 


7. 572 


7 . 323 


T ( w/ no rm g ro j i p ) 






1-990 


0, 960 


2. 019 


df and sig. level 






57 .05 


72 N.S. 


36 .02: 


Significance lavel j 


on one- 


t a i 1 ed tost as 


prediction 


is of feup^^rioritv at 



attendance group over norm group, 
N,S. - Tint significantt 



GAINS IN ENGLISH 

1,3 GOAL* Project childrGn whose primary language is Spanish will 
show gains in compr ehGnsion of English as mGasurGcl by the 
Peabody Piature Vocabulary Test. 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIAi At ie^'it 55% of children tested a J 
Spanish dominant on initial enrollment to the p>-ogram , will 
have gained 10 points or mori=i on the pjA,body Picture Voct:;bulary 
Test after 200 days par tic^iipation in t''a program out of the 
evaluation group for each -valuation (see target gru('p) • 
Notei This is an ar;J2itravy go.^.i based oifhply on improving 
the gain record previously ^icnlaved in the; program ^ince there 
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is no standard against which to measure "reasonable*' gains 
in a second language* 

TARGET GROUP: Tho evaluation group will be children who 
tested aa Spanish dominant upon initial enrollnient^ who 
passed a 200^day tasting point during a 12'-month perii.x:i 
ending April 31^ 197 6 for bhe end of program year evaluation 
(amend ed date) , 

TABLE 7, Gain in PPVT English Score of Spanish Dominant aiildren 
Tested 5/75-4/76 after 200 Days Attendance 

Number in evaluation group 26 
Number cjaining 10 points or more 14 
PercGntage gaining 10 points or more b4^. (goal wnr ^ ^) 



MATH 

1,4 GOAL: Project children v;ill show a significant superiority 

to the project norm group in their knowledge of math concepts 
as measured by the Wide Range Achi^-vement Test, 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA ; The goal is considered met if children 
who have attended the program over 200 days since initial 
enrollment have a mean score on the matli subsection of tlie 
Wide Range Achievement Test: significantly superior at the 
.05 level to the mean score of the project norm group of 
comp.'rable age^ tested before attending 3 0 days, 

ANALYSTS 1: Cumulative scores through 4/76. 

TABli: 8, Scoros on Wide Ranqe AahievDrnent Test, Math Subtest 

Age Group 3.0-3.11 4.0=4.11 5.0-5.11 6.0-6,11 7.0-7.11 
Norm group 

Number 76 72 27 19 10 

Mean raw score 3,224 5.000 8,667' 14.632 18.278 

Sttindtird clc?via t.i on 2 , 03 7 3 . 058 3 . 9B1 6.335 4.1 56 

100 days (cum) 

NumbGr 37 ni 59 25 17 

Mean raw score 6.622 9.630 12,932 18,077 21.529 

Standard deviatioM 2.923 3.8GH 4,597 3.566 4.002 

200+ days (cum) 

ttober 8 58 G5 3 2 12 

Mean raw vcorG 7.250 10.403 20.594 23.917 

Standara aDviation 4.097 3,570 3,943 4.347 3.175 

t (w/norm group) 5.584 9.453 8.437 3,980 ' 3,977 

df anr^ sig, level 82 .0005 128 .0005 90 ,0005 49 .0005 28 ,0005 
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TliG original evaluation clcsign callod tor comparisor 
between 2 001- cJciy atii-cmaancG group and the norm yroup basicd 
on moan ra^ scores. SubsGquontly , a consultant ^ to the cvalua- 
tor auggGSted that it v/ould bo more valid to base this cOiapari«^ 
son on standard scores (which are availablG for children age 5 
and over) , Accordingly, the following additional analysis' 
'.' 5^ doua based ' - standard scorcB, 



TABLl- 9. Stand..' 1 Rcores 


on WidG Rai 


nge Achiovcmant Test, Matl 


Age Group 


5.0-5.11 


■ 6.0-6.11 


7. 0-7 .11 


Morm group 








W urn bar 


27 


19 


18 


Ma an ijl: , sc. !">,j 


81. 222 


91. 105 


05.556 


Standard do- ini^i(;n 


16 . 695 


19. 641 


9. 960 


200+ aLtGndai- • 










65 


32 


12 


Mean st . scores 


109. 58 5 


112 .4 06 


99.417 


S t a nd a rd d o V i a t i o n 


IS. 14 2 


15.487 


9. 931 


t (with norm) 


7. 969 


4. 290 


3. 737 


df and sig. level 


90 .0005 


49 ,.0005 


28 .0005 



READIMG 

1,5 GOAL: Projoct children will show a significant auperiority 
to the project norm group in their ability to read English 
as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test, 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA: The goal is con0idGrod met if children 
who have attondod the program over 200 days since initial 
enrc Iment, hnv'"^ a mean score on the reading subsection of 
the .i^'e Range ihievement Test which is significantly 
supov jL. at the .05 lovol, to tho projoct norm group of 
compai Ata"* 3 age and language classi i ication (norm group 
children are tested with less than 30 days attendance)- 
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TADLl;; 10: Score's on Wide Range Achievement Test, Readj.ng Subtest 
£or Spanish Dominant Project Children 



Age Group 
Norm group 
Mumbo r 

'A L a n raw s c l) i. u 
Standard deviation 

100 days 
Numbcar 

Mean raw scoro 
Standard deviation 

200+ days 
Mumbe r 

Mean raw score 
Standard deviation 
t (with norm group) 
df and sig. lovel 



4,0-4.11 5.0-5.11 6. 0-6. 11 7.0-7.11 



40 

7 . 20 0 
4 . 37 5 

62 

9.871 
3.57 4 

48 

11 .354 
4 .702 
4.252 
86 .005 



15 

9. 6,00 
4.35 6 

4 3 

10. 95 3 
5. 005 

49 

18 . 449 
7.313 
4 . 170 



10 
14 .3 00 
8. 512 

21 
17 . 048 
7. 921 

29 
24 . 414 



)Q05 37 



oil 
949 
. 00! 



11 * 
19. 3G4 
9.405 

11 
33. 000 
14 . 8 46 

10 
35.700 
13.124 
3 . 292 



19 



005 



Note: There are fewer tests reported in re.T-.ding than in math 
because tests are cuniuJativo and reading waa introduced into the 
curriculum at a laLer date than math. Also math does not take i :t o 
account language dominatice and reading analysis does divide by 
langage dominance. 

The original evaluatior I'^esign called for comparison between 
200+ days attendance groni) tvnd the norm group based on mean scnrjis 
as shovm in the above tabl i A consultant to the evaluator .su , • 
gested that it would be rin^« valid to base this comparison on 
standard scores (availal.;-^^ Cor children age 5 and over on this 
test). The following ad J v l.rnl ana] ^'s is was therefore done, based 
on standard scores. 



TABLE 11. Standard Scores o. V/ide Range Acliievement Test, Read- 
ing for Spanish Dominant Childr>jri 



Age Group 
Norm group! 
Numbe r 

Mean standard score 
Standard deviation 

200+ attendance 
Number 

Mean suindard score 
Standard deviation 
t (with norm) 
df. and sig. levf.l 



5.0- 



11 



80.933 
12 . 487 

49 
98.531 



62 



798 
379 
.'0003 



6.0-6.11 

10 
81. 00 0 

13. 703 

29 
97. 034 
15. 207 

2. 949 



7.0-7.11 

11 
7 5.4 55 

8.756 

10 
91.500 

13. 962 
3. 187 



37 



00 5 



19 



005 



A minimum number of 10 was set before statistical analyis • 
would be done. The number of English dominant children for whom 
tea^s were available by this evaluation was insufficient to war- 
rant analysis. 
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flANDWRITING 
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Icnnt superiority 



1.6 GOAL: Project oiiildren will show n siuj, 

to tliG projoct norm grc ip in thoir abilit3' to do, handwritinq 
as measured by the Spelling subsection of the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. (Noto : At the preschool level the spell- 
ing Kubaection inensures Lhn ability of the child to distin- 
guish and copy marks, and form printed lettors and is there- 
fore more a test of handwriting skills than of spQlling.) 

ACHIEVEMENT CRITErilA: The goal is considered met if children 
who have attended the program over 2 00 days have a mean score 
on the Spelling subsGCtion of the Wide Range Achievement Test 
which is significantly superior, at the .05 level, to the 
project norm group of comparable age (norm group children 
are tested with less than 3 0 days attendance) . 



TARGET GROUP: rBecause this is a measure of hat"'^ 
gains, the analysis group is limited to childrL a 3, 4, 

lese are the only ages receiving handwriting instruc- 

this' age group , ) 



and 5 , 

tion, and pre-Apelling test f. 



t .i n> 
a 3, 



TABLE 12. scores on Spelling Section, Wide Range Achievement Test 



Age Group 
Norm group 
Number 

Mean raw score 
Standard deviation 

100 days 
Number 

Mean raw score 
Standard deviation 
t (with norm) 
df and sig. lovol 

20n+ days 
Nun -" jr 

MsfiiL raw score 
Stt,.idard deviation 
t (with norm) 
df and sig, level 



3.0-3.11 

7€ 

0. 934 

1. 417 



37 
2 . 8 92 
2. 052 
5. 93 3 



J. 1 1 



.000' 
8 

, 125 
, 357 
,44 5 
. 01 



4.0-4.11 

72 
2 . 958 



!1 
654 
270 
2 6 4 

. ooo; 



151 



128 



759 
7 47 
022 
. 000! 



5. 0-5. 11 

27 
6.778 
3. 468 

59 
11.67 8 
5. 094 
4 . 3 3 

8 4 ^ no0 5 

65 
15. 215 
4 . 522 
8.716 
90 .0005 



CULTURAL HERITAGE 



ERIC 



1 . 7 GOAL 
to a 

acnievQmGijt test 



Projact childran wil.l show a signifti' mt superiority 
nori-profit comparison group on uhe projact developed 
in cultural concepLs, 



ACHIEVEMENT CRITERIA: The goal is considered met if pro- 
2BCt children who have attended at least 100 days (since 
February 1, 1975) show a superiority over the scores of 
children in a non-^project compariBon group that is statistically 

** ■ 

9o 



significant, based on a comparison of the rman scores of 
amall^r unequal, saniplc^* 



90 



Notej 'fhe non^projGct conipcirison yroup was tested in cen ters in 
Washington State which use the same criteria foi" cnrollrnGnt as 
that used by this project. As a check on the coniparability b efore 
prog ram _ln_fluenno ; the scores of chilclren in the project who viere 
pretested before "3 0 days attendance were comparGd to the non- 
project comparison group with the following results, verifying that 
the two rf:.^r'3sent the same basic population, 

TABLE 13, Comparison Group and Project Pretest Scores on BMHS 

Test of Cultural Concepts 



Control N 

Rtiw mean score 

Standard deviation 

Project pretest N 
Raw mean scorG 
Standard de ^ iation 



J e 4,11 a nd U nd e r 
15 

10 . 467 
5 , 998 

3 9 

17.17 9 

6. 312 

-0.67 8 
52 N.S. 



hq e 



u . 0 and Over 
14 

26.857 
6,666 

16 

26.438 
7,882 

-0. 15G 
28 W,S. 



df and level of signif. 

N.S, = not significant at .05 level. 

The followinq table compares scores for project children 
after lQ_0 da ^'^s attendance v;ith the non-project comparison group 



TABLE 14. Comparison Group and Project Post--Test Scores on BMHS 



Control N 

Raw mean score 

Standard deviation 



Project 100+ attendance N 
Raw mean score 
S t and ard d e v i at i on 

"t" 

df 

Level of significance 



Test of Cultural Concepts 

Age 4,11 and Under 
15 

18, 4^7 
5.9 

47 

26, 085 
4,772 



5. 052 
6 0 

.0005 



Age 3 , 0 and Over 
14 

26 . 857 
6.666 

87 

34,333 
5,842 

4,302 
99 

. 0005 
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<-n Widen i^.niqn AcMiU^ni^iii 11 1 1'*'i;f, iiri-Uilli n m T Hcuuruiii — — 

Aq^:^ bJ)-^.\] hi Hi 6.0^0.11 Acjc- 7,0-7,11 

r lATl! 

C.>>iiP^n) j , ^1 i fj p.j ] 

^ Muan r.iv; :u-orn 7.000 ] K ^^^7 13,400 

Htanciar.! ^h. i. iL Ann I A \l A L 37 I ^!*o74 

Morni, ri 14 M 

Mo an v^\w n^-nr*' 'I . MA^ I [) . 07 1 ]H,jy^j 

HtaruAirA • hnv i ,:if. i t jii 3. 77 A j,-)4.^ 4,70y 

df nnd It^vt^L oi: rjifinir, H lAlA ilC N.rA 2C) N,fA 
Hi : AD I :ic; 

Mocin raw :\rovn H , 1 BR i 3, A7 I ID. 7 33 

SLarulautl dev A ifjn 3^4 10 4.73 A G.o92 

Nor in, N 11 f) a 

Mean rav/ Hcoro 8*903 iU75n 19.375 

StancUird Upvialiuii 3.91.0 1. 982 10*914 

"t*' .5 02 - 1, 03 0 -0,0 97 

df and Icvol of siynif:, 25 N,S, 20 M.S. N,S, 

N*S* - not i^iyni/! leant:, aL .0 5 IgVul. 
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nnpiM inrily i ^; d iMnr mis! r-U l^y pr^ijof-l. cl iJ 1.^ li; ciici;; (he pont— UofiL 
rcnuitn nliov/n 'uiblf 10 iiid lu.t * . 

K i ikI'-T' p if Ml IMrpi t CiiVifH' n^'roi ul ^^li^n^ k ' 

MATH :u H^in;:.; 

r>) U' V {)] M |f> 14 pi 

-t: -in !;. IV/ ..;:,:r -r..^ ■/ , jr (j I ; , :;4 7 IP. 4 di- 

'■-'Kindnr'd M« npi i !. i mi i ^ . l.H j p/ |, A Jll '] 

\'r<)]v<:\. fi fi If] 7 

Mr if I THV/ :;t'(")n- IV.^iPli .M. MKJO 2^*. 714 

[.d:urKhprd > J , it. ; mi i 4 , rpi 4 4 ,34 b 3. bAh 

"t: " h , f)h| ,44 7 3. 06H 

:uj :i2 j 2c:) 

CoiiLiroi li i() J. 4 13 

Moan raw .;coro B, IBB 13,574 19,733 

St^;indurd * kjv ii-iL iari J.dil) 4,7j5 0.892 

rrajcct N n 10 7 

Standard M<jviaLiori U) , yB lO.^lQ . 10.515 

"t" 4,157 3.602 4,891 

clC 22 20 

LnvcM of Hi-ij nir iCiUicu , jQj .005 .005 
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